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Stopping Payroll Losses 


 Pipepeiy ahead engineers have found that the payroll dollar 
of to-day buys approximately seventy-five cents’ worth of 
productive effort. 


In some widely known properties, which are considered to be 
well managed, it may buy even less. 


Absenteeism, labor turnover, waste of time, materials and ma- 
chinery, and other allied factors, create huge losses that have far- 
reaching and damaging effects in reducing earnings and impair- 
ing the stability of business generally. 


The true essence of successful industry is the good-will of the 
worker—a constructive good-will which returns one hundred 
cents in productive co-operation for every payroll dollar. 


Such good-will is founded only on mutual understanding and 
respect between employer and employee; and it can be developed 
only through practical, personal education in a language the em- 
ployee can grasp and believe. 


The average man, whether in broadcloth or overalls, at heart 
desires to play the game square. The average worker is a 
thinker; and once taught the real facts of his responsibilities, 
advantages and opportunities, he brings to his job a good-will 
that means prosperity and stability all ’round. 


Railway executives will be interested in a booklet, “Stopping 


Payroll Losses,” which is sent gratis on request. Please address 
Dept. Cs. 


“The Viewpoint of the Employee is 
the Most Neglected Asset in Industry.” 


SHERMAN SERVICE, INCORPORATED 


Industrial Co-ordination Production Engineering 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

2 Rector St. Park Building 10 State Street 1011 Chestnut Street 208 S. La Salle St. 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS MONTREAL TORONTO 


First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 314 N. Broadway Drummond Bldg. 10 Adelaide St., E, 


Largest organization of its kind in the world 
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Warren Gamaltel Harding 


N THE DEATH of our beloved President, progress in trans- 

portation by rail and water has lost a staunch friend. 
While his activities were the more pronounced with the 
American merchant marine, nevertheless he had a keen per- 
ception of the relation between the railways and the prosperity 
of the country as a whole, and never lost an opportunity to 
contribute his best thoughts toward an intelligent solution of 
existing problems. 

But it is the loss to the nation to which our thoughts turn 
at this time. The death of no man in public life could come 
nearer to being an individual loss to every red blooded 
American in the land. His personality was magnetic; and it 
was but natural that his sudden end should have shocked 
millions of his fellow citizens, who irrespective of politics 
loved him as a man. 

It would be possible to fill page after page with anecdotes 
in the life of Warren Gamaliel Harding from which one 
could easily pick reflections of the golden threads of love and 
sympathy for his fellow beings that so endeared him to young 
and old alike; but many of them are summed up in the fol- 
lowing quotation from his speech at Hoboken, New Jersey, 
on May 23, 1921, on the occasion of the return of 5,212 bodies 
of men who paid the supreme sacrifice during the world war: 
“No one may measure the vast and varied affections and 
sorrows centering on this priceless cargo of bodies—once 
living, fighting for, and finally dying for the Republic. 
One’s words fail, his understanding is halted, his emotions 
are stirred beyond control when contemplating these thousands 
of beloved dead. I find a hundred thousand sorrows touching 
my heart, and there is ringing in my ears, like an admonition 
eternal, an insistent call, ‘It must not be again! It must not 
be again!’ ” 

The gentle soul has passed to the Great Beyond. Let us 
hope, with him, and in his own words, “When the light of life 
goes out there is a new radiance in eternity, and somehow the 
glow of it relieves. the darkness which is left behind. Never 
a death but somewhere a new life; never a sacrifice but some- 
where an atonement; never a service but somewhere and some- 
how an achievement.” 

EE oe VPI 
Widespread interest is being shown in the contest for the 
best paper on railroad fuel economy announced by the Inter- 

national Railway Fuel Association. 

Railway Age The prize of $100 offered by the asso- 
Offers $50 ciation for the best paper on this sub- 
Additional Prize ject submitted by a locomotive engine- 
man, fireman, trainman, conductor, 

brakeman or switchman has been supplemented by the rail- 
roads which in many cases are offering up to $100 additional 
prize to any local winner. Realizing the importance of the 
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subject and the amount of time and effort involved in pre- 
paring a paper of prize winning caliber, the Railway Age 
offers to increase this prize by $50, and another railroad 
paper offers $10. On quite a few of the roads the total 
prize for the winning paper will, therefore, amount to $260, 
and this incentive will doubtless prove sufficient to bring out 
many papers with constructive, practical suggestions on fuel 
economy. The closing date is August 31, 1923. The Inter- 
national Railway Fuel Association is to be congratulated on 
its initiative in inaugurating this contest. 


One of the more marked developments in the maintenance of 
way department in the last several years has been the in- 
' creased use of mechanical equipment 
Cleaning Ballast for cleaning ballast. Premnalily this 
Mechanically has come about largely through the 
Saves Money imperative necessity of getting this 
work done at a time when the labor 
supply was distinctly short. Needless to say, it has been a 
step in the right direction for, in addition to enabling a rail- 
road to get the work done ‘when perhaps it could not other- 
wise be accomplished, it has also shown actual money savings 
in costs per rail length in almost all cases. The effect of 
clean ballast is far reaching and presents savings over foul 
ballast that are difficult to estimate but which are acknowl- 
edged to be considerable. Clean ballast means better drain- 
age, more track easily maintained with less labor, fewer slow 
orders, less expense and better train operation. Another 
factor of almost equal interest at the present time is that the 
use of mechanical equipment will permit cleaning long 
stretches of track in the time ordinarily consumed in clean- 
ing a few rail lengths under the old hand labor methods. 
Furthermore the ballast is cleaned much deeper than by 
hand methods often reaching depths as low as 14 in. below 
the bottom of the ties in the track centers and there is far 
less loss of material. Different classes of equipment have 
been used successfully, varying from portable machines up 
to units requiring a locomotive crane and a gondola. It is 
certainly a phase of maintenance work which merits strongly 
the attention and support of executive, operating and main- 
tenance officers generally. 


The savings effected by the installation of signals and power- 
operated switch machines are most readily appreciated where 
such installations enable an immediate 


Where reduction to be made in the number of 
Signaling flagmen or switchmen required at 
Replaces Men _ Pridges, yards, or railroad crossings. 


At a gauntlet-track bridge on a certain 
road where three shifts of two flagmen were formerly re- 
quired at a total cost for wages of $8,640 a year, an installa- 
tion of automatic color-light signals has been substituted 
which costs only $495 a year for interest on the first cost, 
depreciation, maintenance and operation. This saving of 
$8,145 a year represents 493 per cent on the first cost of 
the signal installation. Another road has dispensed with 
the services of switchmen for three shifts a day by the in- 
stallation of a single electric switch machine. These are 
typical examples of the savings that can be accomplished 
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by comparatively small expenditures for signal or inter- 
locking equipment at many points. Numerous places on 
various roads present equal opportunities for savings with 
added advantage of expediting train movements. Operating 
officers may well co-operate with their signal engineers in 
investigating these points at which signals or switch machines 
will relieve traffic congestion. As these small installations 
can often be made in a comparatively short time there is 
still opportunity to secure the use of such facilities during 
the heavy traffic season of this year. 


The Industrial truck—storage battery or gasoline driven— 
is coming steadily into more extended use in locomotive and 
car shops as well as in store houses, 


Inter-Shop terminals, and freight houses. There is 
Transportation now available a wide choice in capac- 
Facilities ities and types of trucks, tractors and 


trailers so that a suitable unit may be 
selected to meet the peculiar requirements at different points. 
A crane truck with a long boom may be the unit selected 
for the roundhouse jobs while a husky little tractor that 
will haul several trailers may be chosen to move castings and 
other materials from the store-house and storage yards to 
the freight car repair shop. In some places these trucks 
rarely go out of the building, being used mainly to trans- 
port material from one machine to another or from the ma- 
chine shop to the erecting shop. To expedite the movement 
of material by power truck it has been found advisable to 
provide ample and well defined aisle space, the edge of the 
aisle preferably being marked by a line of white paint. 
Smooth floors, well paved with wooden blocks or otherwise 
also have been found to be highly desirable as the costs of 
transportation are thereby reduced. At most points, however, 
occasions arise from time to time, where the field of use- 
fulness of the trucks would be considerably extended by 
movements from one shop to another. At some points, and 
the number is by no means small, inter-shop transportation 
is just as essential as that within the shop itself. Cinder 
paths can be used but the loads carried are less and the re- 
quired time longer than where smooth concrete passage ways 
are available. In order to insure economy of operation and 
to realize the fullest benefit of the shop transportation equip- 
ment, carefully laid out lines between shops and outlying 
points should be provided and these should be concrete or 
other material which will furnish a hard, smooth surface. 


The stress analysis of old steel bridges is one of the important 
problems imposed on a bridge engineer and his office assis- 


tants. If records of the original cal- 
Preserve culations upon which the design of 
the these old structures were based or if 


even the design specifications were 
available much of this work would be 
unnecessary, but unfortunately the value of preserving this 
information has often been lost sight of, with the result that 
many of the records have disappeared. If the plans are also 
lost it is necessary to supply new information concerning the 
details of the structure by measurements in the field, a process 
which is more or less expensive, depending upon the care 
with which the work is done. But even if this is necessary 
the bridge engineer has the satisfaction of knowing that the 
information can be obtained if he desires it. An entirely 
different condition exists with respect to the reinforced con- 
crete structure, since once the plans have been destroyed there 
is no way of determining the nature of the steel reinforce- 
ment concealed within the mass of concrete. The use of re- 
inforced concrete construction is relatively new. Consequently 
the need for investigating the older concrete structures or the 


Design Records 
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possibility of the records of their design having been los 
are matters with which the bridge engineer is not often con 
cerned. However, the time will come when there will be jus 
as much occasion for investigation of the older concret 
structure as there now is for the recalculation of the stresse: 
in old steel bridges and if the records should become lost th 
predicament of the bridge engineer would indeed be a seriou 
one. As a means of forestalling this contingency the officer 
in charge of a certain highway bridge project provided 

bronze tablet containing the principal reinforcing data whic! 
tablet was attached to the structure in a conspicuous plac 


While this is a fantastic expedient that has no application to 


ordinary railway practice it serves to emphasize the im- 
portance of insuring the preservation of design records. 


In an article on another page of this issue, H. F. Grew, 
superintendent of motive power of the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown, describes some cabooses of 
novel design which are being built by 
his road. On these cars the conven- 
tional cupola is displaced by side bays, 
with the idea that these will make pos- 
sible closer observation of the train by the trainmen and at 
the same time provide a more comfortable car. The bays, 
as the name indicates, project a short distance beyond the 
side of the car and, instead of the customary sliding side 
windows, are provided front and back with long narrow 
windows equaling in width the projection of the bay from 
the side of the car. These end windows are hinged, thus 
providing for the ventilation of the bay and admitting the 
familiar odor of hot boxes much more readily than cupola 
windows which are so much higher from the ground. This, 
to our mind, is the most important feature of these new 
cabooses. On another railroad, by tacit agreement between 
the officers and the men, the cupolas are no longer in use— 
indeed many of them have been boarded up. Trainmen 
look over their trains from the ordinary side windows. These, 
it must be admitted, are rather small and somewhat difficult 
to use, but the officers of the road and, presumably, most of 
the men themselves, are of the opinion that the more frequent 
mishaps, such as hot boxes or brake rigging troubles, can be 
detected more readily from the side windows than from the 
cupola. The A. C. & Y. cabooses are in other details designed 
to provide a maximum of comfort for the crew and to make 
one of their chief duties, that of close observation of the train, 
as easy and as pleasant as possible. The bays are as com- 
fortable in any weather as any other part of the car and are 
provided with one leg collapsible tables so that the conductor 
may, if he cares to, occupy one of them while doing his 
clerical work. Altogether the experiment which the A. C. & 
Y. is making is most interesting and, after the cars have 
been given a thorough trial, railroad men will doubtless be 
glad to hear whether or not they have actually succeeded in 
bringing about closer and more effective observation of trains 
by the train crews. 


A Substitute 
for the 
Cupola 


The employees of the Public Service Railway Company, 
which operates virtually all the electric lines in nort)«rn 
New Jersey, have been on a strike sinc 


ce 
How Not August 1 and the company is making 

to Deal With no effort to operate any cars. Prob- 
the Public ably three-fourths of the 3,000,000 
population of New Jersey resides in 

the territory served by this company, which includes al! of 
the state’s largest communities excepting Atlantic City. 1€ 


tie-up is felt particularly in the larger centers of popula! on, 
where buses, sight-seeing cars and trucks which have ‘cen 
pressed into service since the strike are insufficient to 
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vise adequate transportation. The company’s employees 
struck for higher wages which the company says it cannot 
afford to pay. This may be true. The municipalities 
served by the Public Service Company have permitted jitney 
competition with the trolley cars to such an extent that many 
of the lines are doubtless operated at a loss. Experience 
should have shown, however, that however justified a public 
utility company may be in dealing sternly with the public, 
it cannot afford to do so; the public thus dealt with can too 
easily, justly or unjustly, wreak its vengeance on the com- 
pany. It is charged that the Public Service Company wel- 
comed this strike in order to enable it to bargain with pub- 
lic authorities for the permanent discontinuance of service 
on unprofitable lines, the elimination of jitney competition 
or raising the fare from eight cents to ten cents. These 
charges may be utterly false but they are not refuted by the 
failure of the company to attempt to operate cars with em- 
ployees who would work for the wages it can afford to pay. 
Much has been said of the railroads’ appreciation of the 
value of favorable public opinion, but we know that no 
railroad would be so regardless of this force as to close up 
shop completely because of a strike without making any 
effort to keep going. Certainly they showed no signs of any 
such disposition last summer. The railroads have still a 
creat task before them in cultivating public opinion and 
they can learn how this work should be carried on by ob- 
serving the failures as well as the successes of other public 
utility companies in this line of endeavor. The conduct of 
the Public Service Company in this strike affords a striking 
example of how not to deal with the public. 


Record-Breaking Traffic 
and Operating Efficiency 


HE NEW HIGH WEEKLY RECORD in the loading of cars with 

freight made by the railways in the week ended July 21 
calls attention to two important facts. One of these is that 
the country is witnessing almost if not quite as large an 
increase in freight business as ever occurred in history. The 
other is that it is being given the benefit of probably the 
greatest increase in operating efficiency in the history of 
its railways. 

Between 1910 and 1913, both peak years, the increase in 
freight business was about 47 billion ton miles. In the 
next two years, 1914 and 1915, business declined. In 1916 
it recovered and set a new high record and the increase in 
freight traffic between 1913 and 1916 was about 45% bil- 
lion ton miles. These are the largest increases in the past. 

The increase between 1920 and 1923 is comparable witl 
that between 1910 and 1913 and that between 1913 and 
1916. The business of the year 1920 broke all records and 
was followed in 1921 and 1922 by a heavily reduced traf- 
fic. Up to and including the week ended July 21, this 
year, the number of cars of freight loaded was 1114 per 
cent greater than in the corresponding part of 1920. In the 
first four months of the year an increase of 11.4 per cent 
in car loadings resulted in an increase of 10 per cent in 
tons carried one mile. It is reasonable to conclude, there- 
fore, that the number of tons carried one mile in the first 
seven months of the year exceeded the ton mileage of the 
corresyonding months of 1920 by 10 per cent. If the 


traffic of the entire year should be 10 per cent greater than 
that of 1920, the total increase over 1920 would be about 
45 billion ton-miles, which would closely approach the pre- 
vious record increases. 

In almost all past years traffic has steadily increased un- 
til it reached its maximum in the late summer and early 
fall months. 


The largest freight business ever handled in 
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four months of any previous year was in July, August, 
September and October, 1920, total car loadings in these 
months being 16,337,107. It is an interesting fact that the 
total car loadings in the four months ended on July 21, 
1923, were slightly larger than in these previous record- 
breaking summer and fall months of 1920, being 16,- 
524,469. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact relative to the largely 
increased freight business being handled this year is that 
in spite of it the car shortage which existed early in the 
year has been changed to a car surplus which is steadily 
increasing. In past years of heavy business, such as 1916 
and 1920, the large increases in traffic resulted in car short- 
ages. On September 1, 1920, for example, the car short- 
age reported was about 140,000 cars. On the other hand, 
while in the early part of the year 1923 there was a car 
shortage, in the week ended July 21, when total car loadings 
amounted to 1,028,927 cars, the highest record ever made 
in any week, there was a net surplus of almost 72,000 cars. 

The reason for the success of the railways in handling 
such a largely increased traffic without any car shortage 
cannot be found in the increase in their facilities which 
has occurred since 1920, because the increase in facilities 
has been small. The explanation is to be found in a re- 
markable, and perhaps unprecedented, increase in trans- 
portation efficiency. Detailed operating statistics for the 
Class I roads as a whole are available only for the first 
four months of 1923, but these, when compared with sta- 
tistics for the corresponding part of 1920 as in the accom- 
panying table, are sufficient to tell the story: . 


OPERATING STATISTICS, First 4 Montrus 1920 ann 1923 

First 4 mos. First 4 mos. Increase 

1920 1923 per cent 
Average miles per car per day........ 22.2 26.5 19.4 
Average tons per loaded car........... 28.3 28.2 Sank 
Average ton-miles per car per day..... 445, 501. 14.8 
AVETARS COLE PEE WER iio siccaccsecsenss 34.4 38. 10.5 
Average net tons per train............ 671. 700. 4.3 
Average miles per locomotive per day.. 59.6 60.9 2.2 
Net ton miles per mile of road per day.. 4,792 5,264 9.8 


Net ton miles per car per day, the real measure of the 
amount of service rendered with each car, increased 14.8 
per cent. The increase in the average service rendered with 
each car was entirely due to the increase in the average 
miles traveled by each car daily, which was 19.4 per cent. 
For their success in speeding up the movement of cars the 
railways are largely indebted to the shippers who have 
co-operated as never before by loading and unloading cars 
promptly. Average cars per train increased 10% per cent, 
a very marked increase in efficiency for which the railway 
managements deserve the entire credit. Although there 
was this increase in the average number of cars per train 
the average increase in tons per train was only 4.3 per cent. 
This was due to the fact that there was an increase in 
empty cars to be hauled in each train, the ratio of loaded 
to total car miles in the first four months of 1920 being al- 
most 71 per cent and the first four months of 1923 only 
67.2 per cent. 

The fact that freight business has continued steadily to 
increase throughout the year thus far is a very good indi- 
cation that it will continue to increase, until the end of 
October. Assuming that this will be the case, the transpor- 
tation situation that will exist in the fall and early winter 
months is a subject for interesting speculation. The in- 
crease in car loadings thus far this year has been 11.4 per 
cent as compared with 1920, and there seems at present no 
good reason for doubting that relatively this great an in- 
crease in the business offered to the railways will be main- 
tained. The largest number of cars loaded with freight in 
any week in 1920 was in that ended October 16 and was 1,- 
018,539 cars. If the demands of shippers for cars be main- 
tained on the same scale as in the first seven months of the 
year there will be a demand, when business reaches its 
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peak in October, for the loading of approximately 1,236,- 


000 cars. In view of their performance thus far this year 
it would be hazardous to predict whether the railways will 
or will not be able to make this record; but if they do it 
will be a very extraordinary achievement. 


Increasing the Capacity 
of the Existing Plant 


RAILWAY is to be commended when it increases its ca- 

pacity for handling traffic by adding to its facilities. 
It is still more to be commended when it achieves this result 
by the more intensive use of tracks and equipment already 
available, for this conserves funds which it would otherwise 
be necessary to expend and restricts the increase in the 
amount on which a return must be earned. 

The roads have spent relatively large sums in recent 
months for additions to their fixed properties, although, 
measured in terms of the facilities provided, the increase has 
been smaller than in many previous years. Greater expendi- 
tures have been made for cars and locomotives, although 
these have in large measure gone to make good the retire- 
ments of the last two or three years. As a whole, therefore, 
the roads have a plant only slightly larger than that of 1918. 

With this plant they have handled a traffic heavier than 
in any previous period in history. During seven of the last 
nine weeks more than 1,000,000 cars have been loaded with 
revenue freight, and during two of these weeks more cars 
were loaded than in any previous weeks in history. During 
the week ended July 21 a new record for one week was 
established when 1,028,927 cars were loaded with revenue 
freight, while on the final day of that week the number of 
loaded and empty cars handled exceeded that of any previous 
day on record by over 5,000. 

These records have been established during what is 
normally a period of relatively moderate traffic. If the trend 
of former years prevails a still further increase of at least 
15 or 20 per cent in the demand for transportation may be 
expected by October. If the traffic is to be handled without 
congestion, car shortage and delay, it will be necessary for 
even better methods to be used than those which have made 
possible the splendid records of recent weeks. Some relief 
will be afforded by the receipt of cars and locomotives now 
on order and by the completion of improvements to tracks and 
other fixed facilities now in progress. For all practical pur- 
poses, however, this additional traffic must be handled with 
the facilities now available, and measures must be adopted 
which will cause more intensive utilization of these fa- 
cilities. This will call for maximum attention to every de- 
tail of operation which will tend to reduce delays and to keep 
cars moving. 

To emphasize the importance of this subject and to direct 
attention to it, we have announced a contest on “Means of 
Increasing the Capacity of a Line” to which we invite con- 
tributions. Discussions should be limited to those methods 
which contemplate the more intensive use of the existing fa- 
cilities to the exclusion of such relief as may be secured 
through additions to the plant. Methods of demonstrated 
merit should be described to the exclusion of untried theories, 
for the judges will base their awards on the practicability 
of the methods described in meeting the present conditions 
and will give particular attention to those which have been 
found effective and the results secured by them. To stimulate 
interest prizes of $50 and $35 will be awarded for the first 
and second best papers received, respectively. All con- 
tributions should be addressed to the editor of the Railway 
Age, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, and must be re- 
ceived by August 25 to be considered by the judges. 
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New Books 


The Engineering Index. 675 pages. 6% in. by 9% in. 
cloth. 
Engineers, New York City. 


Boun 


This is the twenty-first volume of the Engineering Index and 
is the fourth one to be issued by The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. It contains a brief review and the 
indexing of engineering articles on a wide variety of subjects 
appearing in some 1,300 periodicals, reports and other pub- 
lications which were regularly received during the year by 
the Engineering Societies Library. These periodicals cover 
all the major foreign countries, as well as the United States. 
The contents of the book have been carefully indexed and 
cross indexed and contain a larger number of references 
than have been included heretofore. Closer attention has 
apparently been given to the details which make this form 
of an index or reference book of real value to a reader. An 
example of this is evidenced throughout the volume by ex- 
tended listings of references to bibliographies on various sub- 
jects where such are available. 


Fire Losses—Locomotive Sparks. By L. 
6 in. by 9., 111 illustrations, bound in leather. 
Barr-Erhart Press, New York. 


Comparatively little has been printed on the subject of fire 
losses from locomotive sparks and means for minimizing 
such risks. The need of spark arresters, however, was ap- 
preciated even during the early development of the steam 
locomotive. One portion of this book describes their evolu- 
tion up to the present day. Valuable contributions to the 
knowledge of spark arresters was obtained from the experi- 
ments made at Purdue University in 1902, the results of 
which were embodied in a book entitled, Locomotive Sparks, 
by W. F. M. Goss, and also from the report to the Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association in 1906. Since that time a 
number of laboratory and road tests have been conducted 
which have furnished considerable new data. This infor- 
mation has been placed in book form and is now available 
for the first time. Additional material on the subject of 
spark fire prevention and regulation of railroad fire hazards 
has been included which will be of interest to those desiring 
a knowledge of the subject. 


W. Wallace, 203 pages, 
Published by 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, Its History, Activities and 
organization. By Joshua Bernhardt. 6 in. x 9 in. 169 pages. 
Bound in Cloth, No. 18 of the Service Monographs of the 
United States Government. Prepared for the Institute of 
Government Research. Published by the Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Md. 


There have recently been published several valuable books 
dealing with the Transportation Act and the activities of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This book is not 
intended to cover the same ground which has been treated by 
the larger and more detailed works which have preceded it 
in the recent past. The Service Monographs, of which this 
is No. 18, have been intended to explain to whoever might 
be interested the activities of the several departments of our 
national government. The various monographs have dealt 
with the Geological Survey, the Reclamation Service, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Weather Bureau, etc. Other 
volumes in the course of preparation will include one on the 
Railroad Labor Board. 

The present book contains a well-written and brief lis- 
tory of federal regulation of railways followed by a resume 
of the present activities of the commission and a description 
of the organization which it has built up to carry on 1s 
varied and extensive work. The book, as it will naturally 
be expected, contains a little or nothing in the way of opinion, 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical 
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so that it adds nothing particularly new to the discussion as 
it has been ably carried on in the other recent books dealing 
with this general subject. The book’s value lies in the fact 
that it contains in a comparatively small space many details 
about the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission not 


otherwise readily available. As is naturally to be expected, 
the book is a scholarly production. There happens to be one 
peculiar omission, however, in that in discussing the new 
provisions of federal railway regulation embodied in the 
Transportation Act, very little is said about the rule of rate 
making embodied in Section 15-a. 


New Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books 
Communicable Diseases and Travel, by Thomas R. 
Crowder. (U.S. Public Health Bulletin No. 129) Sanitary 


precautions, and summaries of state laws regarding transport 
of persons with communicable diseases, in common carriers. 
p. 62. Published by Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Co-operative Democracy: Attained Through Voluntary 
Association of the People as Consumers, by James Peter War- 
basse. Co-operative movement, its purposes and methods, 
and its relation to other economic systems, p. 513. Published 
by Macmillan, New York. 


Periodical Articles 


British Railways in American Eyes. Consolidation’s 
Prospects, Parallels and Limitations, by William Peter 
Hamilton. Barron’s, July 16, 1923, p. 5, 12. 

Development of the Federal Idea, by Marvin B. Rose- 
berry. Federal power over railroads discussed, pages 145- 
156, 158. Tendencies toward Federal concentration, pages 
165-168. Author is justice of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin. North American Review, August, 1923, p. 145-169. 

The Greek State Railway Situation, compiled from reports 
of U. S. consular officers at. Athens. Commerce Reports, 
August 6, 1923, p. 380-381. 

The I. C. C. and Virginian Railway; Recent Decisions 
Point to Indirect Enlargements of Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Powers. Index, pub. by New York Trust 
Company, July, 1923, p. 5-6. 

Keep the Freight Moving! Fact That Average Freight 
Car Consumes Nine-Tenths of Its Total Trip Time in 
Terminal Delays is Cited as Ample Proof of the Need of a 
Practical Scheme to Reduce Terminal Expenses, by W. J. L. 
Banham, American Industries, August, 1923, p. 15-16, 26. 

Reclassification of the United States 1920 Occupation 
Census by Industry, by Carl Hookstadt. Contains tables 
showing numbers of employees and officials of principal in- 
dustries including the various transportation industries. 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1923, p. 1-14. 

The Recovery of Agriculture, by David Friday. An op- 
timistic survey of the farm situation. American Review of 
Reviews, August, 1923, p. 181-185. 

Repairing Locomotives and Freight Cars in Quantities, by 
Wm. B. Fergusson. Part 4 of his “Practical Methods for 
Planning Work.” Repair schedules of various roads. Man- 
agement and Administration, August, 1923, p. 185-190. 

Scrapping of “Lame-Duck” Roads Would be Blow to 
Country. Cummins Argues in Reply to Senator Capper’s 
Proposals. Last of the Series of Articles by Senator Cum- 


mins on the Railroad Problem. Washington, D. C. Post, 
August 1, 1923. 
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A Cure for Over-Regulation 


Banoor, Me. 
To THE Epiror: 

We hear and read much in these days, .a great deal of 
which is well founded, concerning over-regulation of the 
railroads. It is certainly true that there exists a tendency 
to carry governmental regulation to very great length through 
the embracing of small details of management and opera- 
tion that had much better be left to the best judgment of 
the railroad executives themselves, allowing them to act as 
seems good in view of their knowledge of conditions on their 
respective lines. As typical of this regulating tendency we 
may remember having read, a few months ago, that about 134 
railroad bills were awaiting the attention of Congress, some 
of these bills being of very trivial nature indeed. Many 
such will not, of course, ever get very far, but the fact that 
they were originally drafted is a symptom of the existing 
mania for proposing regulatory measures regarding all 
phases of railroad activity. 

If followed out to the last analysis, it will be found that 
practically every restrictive law upon the statute books is 
there because somebody has abused a privilege. Such abuse 
of privilege is generally brought about through the fact that, 
in the starting of an entirely new kind of business enterprise, 
those engaged in it are apt to conceive of it as only an agent 
for the obtaining of money and power, all other considera- 
tions being liable to sacrifice toward that end. So long as 
the industry remains of little consequence this may work 
comparatively little harm but, should it grow, as has the 
railroad business, until it be entitled to rank with industries 
of first importance, then any form of exploitation becomes 
oppressive, the general patronizing public rebellious, and 
recourse of the statute books necessary. The railroads, 
throughout their career, have seen bitter experiences, but 
the ideal of service must and will become strong enough to 
overrule the lower ideals which have previously dominated 
and made possible the wrongs that were perpetrated. 

We cannot legislate goodness into anybody, but we can 
curb evil propensities. The railroad, like every other great 
industry, needs just enough governmental regulation to re- 
strain such of those engaged in it as may happen to be selfish, 
incompetent, or unscrupulously minded, from inflicting in- 
jury upon investors, patrons, and employees and to bring to 
account those guilty of misdemeanor. This is one of the great 
and important functions of government. We do not need, 
and should not have upon the statute books, a mass of law 
pertaining to trivialities, thereby causing many to lose respect 
for all law. We should aim at a barely protective minimum 
as the better policy. But how to squelch the overzealous 
regulator? 

When everybody engaged in the railroad service is willing 
to get right down to sound railroading, which means the 
transportation of persons and things from place to place 
with all possible safety and dispatch, incurring the least 
expense consistent with good service, we may confidently 
look for a falling off in the production of legal formulas 
because this practice will not be so popular with the public 
when once it has had the experience of a period of courteous 
and generally satisfactory service. 

Our need is for less law and more religion. Less attention 
to technicalities and ‘“‘red tape” but more simple and straight- 
forward dealing. Thus, to great extent, may we hope to 
assist in making the crooked straight and the rough places 
plain. W. 
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The Transverse Fissure Problem 


; CHicaco. 
To THE Eprror: 

Great weight must be given Mr. Howard’s latest report 
on transverse fissures abstracted in the Railway Age of August 
4, page 210, because he writes as a keen observer, one of 
the most expert of physicists and with an experience of 
many years devoted to the study of steel and the behavior 
of rails. It is certainly with no intentional disrespect for 
his views that the question of the formation of transverse 
fissures is discussed without complete acceptance of his the- 
ories; for, after all, Mr. Howard’s explanations are more 
theoretical than would be the case if sustained by more ex- 
tensive experimental data. 

As a matter of fact, the prevalence of transverse fissures is 
not nearly as alarming as an impressionist would gather 
from reading Mr. Howard’s report. A total of 5,000 heats 
from one mill on one road has shown fissures in about 3.6 
per cent of the heats in about twelve years of service and in 
approximately one rail in 1,500. That case probably rep- 
resents fair average conditions and by no means indi- 
cates a frequency of occurrence that need alarm the travel- 
ing public, for the same lot of rail has yielded one other 
type of failure in each 190 rails, or about eight times as 
many failures of other kinds as of fissures. Nevertheless 
rails containing fissures constitute the most dangerous and 
therefore the most important class of failures with which 
the railroads are now involved for they may give no warn- 
ing prior to complete rupture and trains are badly wrecked 
by the sudden failure of a rail containing one. But other 
wrecks of a serious nature have occurred from other types 
of rail failures; for instance, broken bases, often involving 
complete fractures, have probably given as much trouble in 
the past, and perhaps occasioned quite as much argument 
as fissures now afford. Failures due to broken bases have 
been almost completely eliminated; some might say by 
changing the design of the section, and others by superior 
manufacturing methods; but, at all events, the disease finally 
vielded to treatment and the fissure problem should not be 
despaired of easily. 

Mr. Howard’s well known determinations of the strains 
in rails due to cold rolling are open to no argument. That 
compressive strains, caused by the rolling action of the 
wheels on the surface metal of the rail head, must be bal- 
anced by tensile strains in the interior, is admitted. But 
whether these tensile strains alone, and positively by the 
aid of no other agency, actually rupture the interior metal 
in good steel and bad and so produce internal fissures is 
obviously unproven, and will not be conceded without an 
abundance of supporting facts. It is true that very little is 
known about the effects of internal strains or even of the 
fatigue of metals; but considerable advance has been made 
in other directions which, from a metallurgical point of 
view; quite invariably throws suspicion, if not entirely fix- 
ing the blame, on the character of the steel that does not 
possess the satisfactory qualities of its neighbor when un- 
der the same conditions of service. 

The collection of data pertaining to the occurrence of fis- 
sures is interesting and gives information that, of course, 
should have been produced by the rail users long ago. In 
some respects they do not go far enough, for the locating of 
each fissure in the track is not especially impressive by it- 
self, except as showing that certain locations have been so 
susceptible to the development of fissures that railroad travel 
was extremely hazardous. It would vastly increase the im- 
portance of the data to show the location of the failures by 
heat numbers, and then the heats by mill rollings, and in 
that way bring out the point, if possible, that quite regard- 
less of location certain heats are more prone to develop fis- 
sures than others. ; 

The rails comprising 25 consecutive miles of line on one 
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road produced several hundred fissures—so many that 
accurate count was quite impossible, yet three was compa 
tive freedom from fissures in the track for many miles 
either side. That short stretch of track was composed chic 
of rails from one rolling of 61 heats. Following the 
moval of these rails the matter of fissures fairly subsided on 
the remaining 3,000 miles of track and, except in spora 
cases, has not been a serious matter since. Another c: 
is recorded where the rails of a single heat developed : 
sures although laid on different lines of the same road 
four different states. These, and similar cases, in no \ 
reflect on Mr. Howard’s general theory, but emphatica 
show that some rails are much more apt to develop fissures 
than others subjected to precisely the same effects produc- 
tive of cold rolling strains. Thus, in general, his theory 
is sustained but with the important reservation that there 
may be a contributory if not a prime defect in the steel to 
account for the great differences in the effect of cold rolling 
strains. If split heads differ from regular fissures chiefly 
because of the presence of an internal seam in the steel, why 
may not some other inherent defect provoke the original 
nucleus of the transverse fissure ? 

Not infrequently the rails of a single rolling give peculiar 
results in service, and emphasize the point that some frailty 
of the steel may greatly facilitate the development of fis- 
sures. The rails of 61 heats rolled in three days at one mill 
have yielded over 40 fissures in 10 years of service on a 
certain railroad and those fissures have been confined to 13 
of the heats. Critics of Mr. Howard’s theory will ask why 
80 per cent of the heats, or say 99.5 per cent of the rails 
in this case, have been immune from fissures, notwithstand- 
ing the effects of cold rolling that must have been produced 
in all of them by practically identical traffic conditions. 
True, the answer is difficult but an analysis of many simi- 
lar instances points so strongly to the possible, and prob- 
able, presence of some defect of good mill practice that the 
matter becomes one for further study and _ investigation, 
rather than an admission that all rails are dangerous be- 
cause the wheel loads are too heavy. | 


A fourth feature should be added to the list in Mr. How- 
ard’s concluding remarks on what he regards as constitut- 
ing the rail problem. Manifestly of more importance than 
any other feature of the rail problem is the matter of ob- 
taining a good sound steel, properly treated and rolled into 
a rail, The first item in the list therefore should be “Qual- 
ity of Steel.” In many respects that is the crux of the rail 
problem. On it to a very large extent depends the success 
of the rail as a girder; the abrasive resistance to the wheels; 
and, not remotely, the influence of the wheels toward cold 
rolling with which may be associated matters involving 
the load carried by the small contact between wheels and 
rails. Good steel is an asset, bad steel is a terrible liability. 
High carbon open-hearth rails, and the process of making 
them, are a comparatively new thing. Their production and 
use have been developed largely by force of circumstances. 
In some respects they have not given the results anticipated 
and certainly many details of manufacture have not been 
given the studious attention required of such an important 
product. Is the composition usually specified for present 
day rails (and frequently not obtained) the best suited, 
or has it been arrived at by mere rule of thumb? Are t! 
large ingots used, weighing from 8,000 to 14,000 Ib., su 
able for the rapid reduction to common section rails 
from 18 to 30 passes? Are the common soaking pit 
methods of treating those ingots adequate assurance again*! 
the evils to which high carbon steel is so susceptible? What 
are the actual effects of sonims in steel, and if the pré 
ence of some impurities can be restricted by proper furna 
practice and control, why venture the risk of introducin: 
them by some later additions? C. W. GENNET, JR 


Robert W. Hunt C 


Manager Rail Department, 
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Fig. 1—Side Bay Caboose Used on Akron, Canton & Youngstown 








The A. C. & Y. Builds Side Bay Cabooses 


Side Bay Cabooses Facilitate Train Observation and Cost 
Less than Those with a Cupola 


By H. F. Grew 


Superintendent Motive Power, Akron, Canton & Youngstown 


Akron shops of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
which provide a different method of train inspection 
from that furnished by the conventional cupola as used on 


F's NEW CABOOSES have been constructed recently in the 














Sig. 2—A Standard Ice Box Is Built into One of the Cup- 
boards 


her caboose equipment on this road. It was the thought 

{ J. M. Hood, superintendent, that a caboose with many 

advantages could be constructed by the employment of side 

ays for train inspection and doing away with all overhead 
structures such as a cupola. 

sine this idea as a basis a car was designed with fram- 

‘ng and interior so arranged as to lend itself to side bay con- 
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struction. The floor plan layout permits of an extremely 
well braced frame and also gives a convenient interior ar- 
rangement. All cupboards and lockers are located at one 
end in order that the whole car can be comfortably heated by 
a moderate size stove, there being no restrictions in the car 
which would block the heat travel from one end to the other. 
The four bunks are all concentrated at the other end of the 
car. Desk, stove, sink and side bays are located at the 
middle of the car. The cars are well lighted by six large 
windows having four 12 in. by 12 in. panes of glass, so 
located as to height that a trainman can see through the 
windows when seated on a bunk or without bending over 
when standing. 

The side bays are provided with tall, narrow observation 
windows at each end of the bay, which permit the trainmen 
to see along the train. These windows are hung on hinges 
so that they will open outward. This ventilates the bays 
and also allows the familiar smell of a hot box to reach the 
trainmen, thus warning them of journal trouble. This last 
feature is of interest, as the side bay observation windows 
are lower down than cupola windows, and the hot box scent 
is much more likely to be observed by the trainmen. 
Torpedoes, oil, coal, and other equipment are stored in suit- 
able lockers under the bunks. A large drop table can be 
lowered from one side of the car over the bunks. A three- 


draw panel desk and stool are provided for the conductor. 
An enameled sink and stove are located in the middle of the 
car. A standard ice box with front icing upper compart- 
ment is built into one of the cupboards, as shown in one of 
the illustrations. 

The side bays extend over the side walls of the car and 
are each equipped with two seats, facing, which extend from 
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the outside wall of the bay toward the center of the car for 
a length of 30 in. 

These cars were reconstructed from wood frame box cars, 
portions of which were in a state requiring replacement. All 
wooden parts of the original cars were removed, leaving 
trucks, steel center sills, steel cross ties and draft rigging. 
The coiled truck springs were replaced by elliptic springs. 
In building the body of the caboose, the roof was made lower 
than on the original car as there was no need for the extra 
height. Owing to the steel floor structure of the original car 
vertical steps were used, thus allowing the platforms to ex- 
tend to the side of the car. The frame work, with exception 
of carlines, is all wood above the floor structure. The plat- 
form frame work is of the box type as shown in Fig. 4. The 
cars are covered with prepared canvas roofing. 

The side bay extends 77, in. beyond the wall of the car. 
This offset, however, does not start from the floor of the car 
but from the level of the seat in the bay. This arrangement 
allows the car to have its normal width for 20 in. above the 
floor level and also for a space over the bay extension. In 
other words, the body of the car is offset to allow for the 
bay over as small a portion as possible. This arrangement 
also makes it easier for trainmen to board the car when it 
is moving at a high rate of speed. 

The body is of double-wall and side-brace construction 
throughout with the exception of the side bays. The bay 
walls are of standard siding outside, laid vertical, and ceiling 
inside, laid horizontal, with a layer of prepared canvas be- 
tween the two thicknesses of board in order to provide in- 
sulation. Studding was left out of this part of the car, as it 
was necessary to economize on space. In order for the train- 
man to utilize observation from the bays to the best advan- 
tage it is necessary for his line of vision to be as far out 
over line of the side of the train as is possible. 

As has been stated the side bays are offset 77g in. from 
the side of the car, this dimension being determined by the 
road clearances. The A. C. & Y. and operated properties 
all permit of a 11 ft. 6 in. side clearance within the limits of 
the body of the caboose. The body of the car is 9 ft. 2% in. 











Fig. 3—A Close-up View of the Side Bay Seats—Conductor’s 
Desk at Left 


over siding, the same as the original car. With an overhang of 
77% in. for each bay, the total width over the bays is 10 ft. 
6 in. This leaves a clearance of 6 in. on a side, from the bay 
wall, giving ample clearance for rocking of the body, uneven 
track, etc. 

The advantages of a side bay caboose over an overhead 
cupola type are many. Most trainmen inspect their trains 
while rounding a curve. It is, therefore advantageous at 
times to view a train from one side of a caboose and then 
switch immediately to the other side, as the train may be 
rounding a compound curve. In the side bay caboose, with 
the two bays opposite, this vacillation from one side to the 
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other may be safely made by stepping across the car, using 
the floor. With the cupola type of observation the train- 
man must often step across from one side to the other 5 ft. 
above the floor of the car; which, with a lurching car, may 
be dangerous. 

The side bay caboose tends to promote efficiency in ob- 
servation of trains. Owing to the fact that cupolas are almost 
always cold and drafty in inclement months and also owing 
to the relative inaccessibility of the cupola, the trainmen do 
not ride habitually in the cupola. On the other hand the 
observation seats of the side bay are comfortable, as warm 
as any other place in the car, and are highly accessible, so 

















Fig. 4—The Platform Framework Is of the Box Type 


that the tendency of the trainmen is to ride at all times in 
the bays. A single-leg removable table is provided which 
fits into either bay between the two facing seats. With this 
table it is possible for a conductor to occupy an observatio! 
seat and at the same time do his clerical work on the tabl 

Another point of advantage has been mentioned befor: 
The cupola is hard to heat, for as fast as heat is carried to 
the cupola it is radiated owing to the large amount 
window surface. The roof of the bay type cupola is withou' 
break, and the bays themselves have such a small offs 
that the heat is readily distributed to the observation seats 
The arrangement of the lockers also lends itself to prop 
heat distribution. Another point with the bay constructio1 
the roof of the car may be made lower than with the cupo! 
type which further facilitates heating. 

In addition the side bay brings the trainman lower to t! 
ground and closer to the level of the hot boxes, which ' 
cilitates the discovery of such trouble. 

In initial cost the side bay type of caboose is less expensi\ 
Considerably less lumber and man hours are required f 
building the two side bays than for an overhead cupo! 
Also the roof of the bay caboose may be made lower. _ 

It is much easier to build a bay caboose that will remain 
water tight than it is a cupola caboose, the point where ti 
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upola end wall rises from the roof being particularly diffi- 
ult to keep water tight. This fillet is usually made water 
ight by the use of sheet metal or canvas, and after this ma- 
‘erial starts to leak repairs are made by renewal at con- 
siderable expense because of inaccessibility. The roof of the 
ay is made with a high pitch which insures long life. New 
canvas can be applied as easily as on the roof of a freight 


The framing of the side bay caboose can be made more 
rigid than the cupola type. The framing of the cupola itself 
must be accomplished by studding reaching from the floor of 
the car to the cupola roof if cupola is to be made rigid. The 
ridge pole must be cut. With the bay caboose the framing 
may be made as with the standard box car, diagonal braces 
being omitted only where bays are installed. The ridge pole 
remains solid throughout the car. Extra side posts and 
studding for cupolas are not necessary. The framing of the 
Four 


side bay is laced to the side posts at each corner. 











Fig. 5—Side Bays Extending Out Only a Short Way Greatly 
Facilitate Train Inspection 


mortised horizontal cantilever beams 1034 in. long support 
the bay. A nailing strip and side plate join to these beams 
and complete the framework. . The simplicity of this struc- 
ture together with the unbroken roof make for low main- 
tenance, 

_ it should be stated that had these cars been made new 
trom the rails up a slightly different design would have 
resulted. In this case it was necessary to conform to the 
steel floor structure. With variation of floor design struc- 
ture possible, a better bay caboose could be obtained by mak- 
in. the body of the caboose slightly narrower than the design 
how in use. With the same overall width of bays, this would 
result in wider observation windows. While this would 
make the construction somewhat easier, it would not increase 
the observation possibilities greatly as observation is made 
only by viewing the train at a point farther distant from the 
track center than the wall of the average freight car, rather 
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than from a point farther distant than the body wall of the 
caboose. The farther from the track center the bay wall is, 
the greater the possibilities of observation, but this distance 
is dependent on the clearances of the railroad. The side 
clearances on some roads will not allow of any width greater 
than that of the average box car. 


A Transverse Fissure 


in an Old Rail 


HE IMPRESSION that transverse fissures are peculiar to 
rails of recent manufacture is refuted by a failure 
of this character which occurred on the Seaboard Air 

Line on March 25 of this year in a rail rolled in 1888 or 
1889. The fissure revealed is about one-half inch in 
diameter. ‘The further impression that transverse fissures 
are confined largely to the mills with less exacting require- 
ments is also refuted as this rail was rolled at the Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Steel Company’s mill at Scranton, Pa., which 
long bore a reputation for excellence of product. 

A five-foot section of the rail showing this fissure in one 
end was broken in a drop testing machine, revealing an- 











A Sulphur Print of a Rail and a Photograph of a Head 
Showing the Transverse Fissure 





other small fissure shown in the photograph. The etching 
shows considerable unsoundness and negative segregation, 
while the chemical composition is not in line with modern 


requirements. An analysis of this rail follows: 
UN oc arginiv is sass S win hie WAC Wa enone seam 48 
ee LE CREO ere ee 1.30 
a a SER CT Ee Te ee on -061 
A a ee gee eer er eis era oe -06 
CANT i asin wares dau ete ais mare Neale wre aoareeta sate -80 


Another Car Loading Record 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
NEW HIGH RECORD for the loading of revenue freight 
was established, for the fourth time this year, during 
the week ended July 28, when the total was 1,041,044 
cars. This was an increase of over 12,000 cars as compared 
with the previous week besides being 192,186 greater than the 
total for the corresponding week of last year and 245,612 
greater than that for 1921. This was also the eighth week 


this year in which the loadings have exceeded a million cars. 
The increase was fairly evenly distributed among the dif- 
ferent classes of commodities, the largest increase as com- 
pared with the week before being in grain and grain prod- 
ucts. As compared with last year large increases were shown 
in coal, forest products, ore and miscellaneous. 


While all 
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districts showed increases as compared with last year the 
western districts combined showed an increase of only 15 
per cent while the total increase was 22 per cent. 

That the volume of traffic which the railroads will be 
called on to handle will continue to be large during the 
coming two or three months and will probably exceed, even 
the record breaking figures of recent weeks as the grain 
traffic is added, was the conclusion reached at a conference 
of traffic managers of national trade associations with the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Association 
held at Washington on August 2. Conditions in the 
principal industries were discussed from the standpoint of 
the number of cars that will be required to move the business 
of the rest of the year and as a result it was unofficially 
estimated that the weekly carloading total would reach at 
least 1,100,000 cars if not 1,200,000 at the peak point. This 
would exceed the peak record of 1920 by over 85,000 cars. 

The conference was held at the suggestion of Donald D. 
Conn, manager of the public relations section of the Car 
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Service Division, to supplement the information gained as 
the result of regional meetings of committees representing 
the shippers and the railroads and also to urge the early 
shipment of as much freight as possible before the fall peak. 
The views expressed by the traffic managers were taken as 
indicating some car shortage during the time of heaviest 
crop movement although less than has been experienced in 
some other years of heavy traffic. Representatives of the 
shippers of cement, sand and gravel expressed the opinion 
that they would need more cars during the second half of 
the year than they had during the first half because al- 
though they thought they had moved half of the expected 
year’s business in the first half of the year as against only 
40 per cent in other years the present indications are for a 
bigger year’s business than was anticipated. 

The traffic managers were urged to do everything possible 
to expedite shipments so that as much freight as can be 
moved early may be moved during the next 45 days before 
the peak of the farm products traffic is experienced. 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 


SumMary—ALt Districts, Comparison or Totats Tu1s Year, Last Year, Two Years Aco. Weex Enpep Saturpay, Jury 28, 1923 
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: and grain Live Forest Mdse. Miscel- ~ a 
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SN ciciaverscci 1923 4,163 2,451 60,308 7,004 3,600 16,702 49,173 83,203 po ee eee ee 
1922 4,068 2,301 19,583 4,106 3,096 13,665 49,901 eee 176,897 155,739 
PRUNE. «2:0. c ccc eves 1923 421 151 29,957 508 2,156 231 6,745 4,471 le ere eee 
1922 268 151 16,721 288 1,123 30 3,466 rere 25,572 28,339 
ee 1923 5,014 2,240 22,246 1,061 23,853 2,087 37,798 39,000 DRE tatinds . &eaeee 
1922 4,322 2,235 14,860 738 17,842 1,428 34,977 | ere 113,246 110,245 
Northwestern ....... 1923 10,405 9,249 9,422 975 20,516 52,186 31,160 38,776 oo ree 
1922 11,678 7,761 7,882 1,531 15,338 39,696 30,803 36,154 oseeee 150,843 117,265 
Central Western...... 1923 17,046 11,535 12,664 382 12,528 2,818 35,104 58,143 See «O ereess 6 een 
1922 19,363 9,365 5,272 456 8,733 2,487 34,194 | ren 130,000 126,715 
Southwestern ........ 1923 6,326 3,103 4,422 164 8,829 405 14,774 25,703 Pe. dtxtes  ~ Soeees 
1922 7,141 2,366 3,097 179 6,203 427 13,108 rere 55,499 64,873 
Total West. Districts. 1923 33,777 23,887 26,508 1,521 41,873 55,409 81,038 122,622 ae ne 
1922 38,182 19,492 16,251 2,166 30,274 42,610 78,105 | rea 336,342 308,853 
Total all roads....... 1923 53,160 31,849 194,546 14,274 77,799 83,633 240,046 MR SS ere 
1922 58,646 26,668 76,295 9,087 57,617 64,872 233,124 oS) ae a ee 
1921 63,530 24,810 149,439 4,178 45,762 30,124 214,531 ee ee 795,432 
Increase compared.... 1922 ...... 5,181 118,251 5,187 20,182 18,761 6,922 23,188 ae) = ckenoee =| “abana 
Decrease compared.... 1922 DGG 8 §»§..eeee- <oamdbee- <bedees - ‘Saweek .secneae' .Saeebee ‘ieee. -ebebes «000% 
Increase compared.... 1921 ...... 7,039 45,107 10,096 22,037 53,509 25,515 82,679 oo Eee 
Decrease compared.... 1921 it 8 “ashaes  cteeaRe. Gebaee.. Gailee semen <eanees “eueedixn . peee@ae  <eeeas "° odSSéaa 
. 2 ere re 1923 53,160 31,849 194,546 14,274 77,799 83,633 240,046 345,737 1,041,044 848,858 795,432 
SE Mhcvrccccceneses 1923 46,275 32,454 190,788 14,888 75,808 84,307 240,182 344,225 1,028,927 845,548 788,034 
ered Petaeseceecedews 1923 40,415 32,726 193,831 14,515 71,768 89,298 240,707 336,407 1,019,667 850,676 774,884 
"fee PPC eT eee Te 1923 31,069 25,122 160,218 13,770 54,176 73,596 209,480 287,317 854,748 707,025 640,535 
MNO Beis cctvceceeas 1923 37,127 30,679 185,757 14,745 79,249 80,791 244,921 348,501 1,021,770 862,845 776,079 
Compiled by the Car Service Division of the American Railway Association. 
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D. & I. R. Builds Terminal Fire Protection System 


New Installation Provides Modern Facilities at Shops and 
Docks and Releases Tug at Two Harbors, Minn. 


By O. H. Dickerson. 
Principal Assistant Engineer, Duluth & Iron Range, Duluth, Minn. 


extensive addition to the fire fighting equipment for 
the protection of its ore docks, roundhouse, shops and 
other structures at Two Harbors, Minn. The original system, 
shown in fine dash lines in the drawing, was constructed in 
1903, and was supplied by a connection to the Two Harbors 
city mains at the west end of First avenue. This system ex- 


'T": DuLutH & Iron RANGE has recently completed an 











minute capacity of low efficiency so that it is commonly held 
in reserve. It is doubtful if the boiler capacity of the station 
would keep both pumps in full capacity operation at fire 
pressure. 

Between the city pumps and the connection to the railroad 
system there are about 2,650 ft. of 12 in. and 1,250 ft. of 
6 in. main. Between these two points the entire water sup- 
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A View of the Pumping Equipment 


tended in a loop around the greater part of the shop buildings 
Wiii one branch to the ore dock office. It comprised 3,900 
ft. of cast iron pipe, nearly all of which was 6 in. in diameter 
and connected with 15 yard hydrants, each with connections 
for two 214 in. hose. 

In front of the dock office it connected with a steel main 
carried overhead in the cross-walk between ore docks 1 and 5 
and also with the 3 in. fire mains in each of the five ore docks. 
These ore docks had hose boxes spaced at intervals of about 
24 ft. on the deck, intermediate walk and lower walk. 
Ex i box had 100 ft. of 214 in. hose attached with a 
nov7le ready for service. The Two Harbors city pumping 
anc electric plant, located 4,200 ft. east of the machine shop, 
has one highly efficient horizontal cross-compound condensing 
pumping engine with a capacity of 2,250 gal. per minute 
wit) the ordinary pressure of 90 lb. capable of being raised 
to «yout 120 Ib. in case of fire. The station also has a com- 
pound duplex direct-acting steam pump of 2,000 gal. per 
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ply for the city of about 5,000 people is taken off. If the 
maximum city consumption is assumed at the rate of 216 gal. 
per day per capita, it would leave only 1,500 gal. per minute 
from the efficient pump for fire purposes, but if the boiler 
capacity could keep both pumps working to full capacity, 
this would give about 3,000 gal. per minute for fire fighting. 
Computation, as well as actual fire service, showed that due 
to the excessive head lost in the long 6 in. main this system 
could furnish only two or three good fire streams about the 
shop buildings and that when a larger number were tried 
the pressure fell so much that none were effective. 

The branch from the northwest corner of the loop was 
added in 1908 to protect the lumber storage. In 1908 a 


duplex, electric-driven, power pump was installed as a fire 
pump on the ground floor of the dock office with an 8 in. 
underground cast iron main extending almost to ore dock 6 
with 6 in. connections, one to the ore dock 6 main and two 
to the overhead main in the crosswalk between docks. For- 
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tunately, this pump, which was removed in 1916, was never 
called upon for fire service as it always developed hot boxes 
under test. The 8 in. main mentioned above was kept 
normally connected to the mains about the shops. 

In August, 1910, the company, on the requirement of the 
insurance department of the United States Steel Corporation, 
placed in service a powerful fire tug having a capacity of 
12,000 gal. per minute at 150 lb. pressure, or 6,000 gal. per 
minute at 300 lb. pressure. At that time there were five 
wooden ore docks containing, with their approaches, an 
average of about six. million feet b.m. of lumber each. Fire 
injuring or destroying these docks at a time when they could 
not have been repaired or rebuilt in time for use during an 
ore shipping season would not only have reduced the rail- 
road’s income from transportation for a whole year about 
80 per cent, but would have seriously handicapped a large 
number of ore mines for at least one year. 

When 12 stalls of the roundhouse burned in May, 1912, 
it was a 1,300 ft. line of 314 in. hose from the fire tug that 
saved the day, as so many hose lines were connected to the 
hydrants near the roundhouse that the pressure fell so low 
that none gave effective fire streams. A few months after 
that fire a dry main of 8 in. steel pipe was laid about 2 ft. 
below ground with five hydrants just south of the round- 
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to more than $25,000 per year. The plan adopted was to 
construct a new independent system extending in an ir- 
regular loop about the shops with a cross connection an 
connect to this new system the 1908 main extending from ‘he 
dock office over to ore dock 6. It was also decided, in order 
to care more effectively for the water front property, to put 
as large a fire pump on the company’s towing tug as its 
boiler would supply steam for, that is, a steam-turbine-driven, 
single-stage centrifugal pump having a capacity of 2,500 
gal. per minute at 65 lb. pressure. This supplies two noz- 
zles, one 114 in. and one 234 in., which would handle any 
water front fire likely to occur now at Two Harbors. . 
The passenger and freight depots, as well as the coal 
storage pockets, were left to their own system which is con- 
nected direct to the city’s 12 in. main. Computation shows 
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Plan of the Terminal and Fire Protection System 


house and shops and with provision for quick connection 
to the fire tug. 

Between 1910 to 1917 four of the wooden ore docks were 
torn down. The new ore dock, No. 2, has a steel frame and, 
with the remainder of the structure almost entirely of rein- 
forced concrete, is practically non-combustible. Ore dock 
6 has a main framework of steel with concrete bottoms, steel 
plate fronts and wooden partitions and deck, while ore dock 
1 has steel frame work with concrete partitions and wooden 
deck fronts and bottoms. Ore dock 5 is a typical wooden 
dock of the design current in 1906. 

The possibility of a serious fire on the ore docks having 
been so nearly eliminated, it was desired to do away with the 
heavy expense of keeping the fire tug in service, amounting 
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The Fire Fighting Organization 








that the system at the coal dock would furnish six effective 
fire streams. 

The pump house for the new system is located at the slip 
end nearest the power plant. It is a two-story reinforced 
concrete structure, 22 ft. by 22 ft. in plan. The basement 
story, with a floor 8 ft. below mean low water, serves as a 
suction well. It is fed by a concrete pipe 30 in. in diameter 
and about 15 ft. long which is provided at its outer end 
with a brass wire screen of 30 sq. ft. area and % in. mesh. 
The pump room floor is located just to be safely above high 
water. 

Especial care was taken to provide favorable hydraulic 
conditions in the piping. The suction pipes are short and 
vertical; they have no screen or foot valve and they enter 
the pump cases without any elbow. The discharge pipes are 
horizontal and enter the underground main with only 4 
single*turn each and that of only 45 deg. 

The two fire pumps, which are duplicates, are underwriters 
approved two-stage centrifugal fire pumps, each direct-con- 
nected to a steam turbine and have each a rated capacity of 
1,500 gal. per minute at 150 lb. pressure with nearly twice 
the volume at 90 lb. pressure. Two pumps were chosen 
rather than a single one of double the capacity on the ground 
of having less chance of failure. The steam-turbine drive 
was chosen at considerably increased cost on account of 
the greater reliability of the steam supply which is not de- 
pendent on any of the electrical equipment of the power 
plant. Steam is brought from the power plant in a 5 12. 
extra strong pipe welded continuously except at the expan:ion 
joint, insulated with 2 in. magnesia and laid in a concrete 
box about 4 ft. below ground. This main is kept con- 
tinuously under full boiler pressure. The pumps are tested 
by bringing up to speed daily. The two fire pumps are ©on- 
nected only in parallel as this will give ample pressure 4t 
all the hydrants of the system. On a test November 19, 
1922, ten good streams from 1% in. nozzles with 200 ft. of 
21% in. hose on each line were concentrated on the round- 
house with but one pump in service. 
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The loop plan of mains was chosen because it provides 
more nearly uniform pressure at all hydrants than a single 
branching main and because it passes near most of the de- 
sired locations for hydrants, thus giving short branches. 
There are two 10-in. mains from near the pump-house, either 
of which can be shut off and still leave fair pressure and 
curply for the remainder of the system. The entire network 
is so subdivided by valves that in case of a broken main one 
section can be cut out and still leave the greater part of the 
system in good working order. The mains are of standard 
class D bell and spigot cast iron pipe laid to have 7 ft. 
cover over the top everywhere on account of deep frost pene- 
tration in this region. 

The hvdrants open with the pressure, hence open very 
easily. They have two hose connections, each provided with 
an external gate valve so that either hose can be regulated 
or shut off independent of the hydrant valve. The hydrants 
are so located that from 10 to 12 streams can be concen- 
trated on any of the larger buildings readily, requiring few 
hose lines longer than 250 ft. Those on the new system with 
their enclosing wooden boxes are painted a bright yellow 
and distinguished by letters, while those on the old are 
painted red and numbered. 

Six new hose cart houses have been located at convenient 
points about the system, each containing two small carts. 
These carts have a bed 12 in. by 28 in. by 60 in. with the 
bottom of the slats running longitudinally. The hose, con- 
nected up into 250 ft. lengths with the nozzle attached, is 
so folded into the cart that it is readily attached to the 
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hydrant and then laid out in the direction desired by run- 
ning the cart in that direction. The carts are designed to be 
handled readily by two men under ordinarily favorable con- 
ditions. An additional nozzle is provided on each cart and 
additional lengths of hose are located in the hose cart houses. 

A building 12 ft. by 36 ft. is to be constructed, one part 
of which, about 12 ft. by 24 ft., will be provided with slop- 
ing racks along two sides and one end and uscd for draining 
and drying hose. Another part of this building will be 
used for storing the coats, hats, hip boots and mittens, pro- 
vided for the main fire team and will be kept warm at all 
times, in order to maintain conditions favorable for the dur- 
ability of ‘he rubber garments. 

The organization for fire fighting is shown in the chart in 
the second column of the opposite page. 

The chief, assistant chief, captain and main team of 19 
men, respond to all alarms for fires on railroad property at 
any time of the day or night and are paid their scheduled 
pay. The four smaller teams respond only to such alarms 
as are turned in from their respective parts of the property. 
It is pianned that every team shall have a one-hour drill 
every two weeks and that the captain of the main tean: shall 
make a monthly inspection of all fir: apparatus. The fire 
alarm system centers in the power plant and, in case of an 
alarm, one of the two men on duty there proceeds immediately 
to the pump house, starts the pumps and remains in charge 
until they are ordered stopped. 

This system was designed by the engineering department 
of the Duluth & Iron. Range. 


Systematic Tie Distribution Insures Long Life 


Under Plan Developed by Santa Fe, Timber Is Used in 
Service to Which It Is Best Adapted 


has recently been put into effect on the Atchison, 

Topeka & Santa Fe, which has for its object the allo- 
cation of each species, grade and size of tie to tracks where 
the traffic, climatic and service conditions are those to which 
it is particularly adapted. The Santa Fe has 11,700 miles 
of line and more than 17,700 miles of track in 13 different 
states between Chicago and the Pacific coast, and obviously 
the conditions to which the ties are subjected both as to 
climate and density of traffic, vary widely. Different por- 
tions of the Santa Fe lines also are naturally tributary to 
different tie producing areas. The available sources of sup- 
ply are: The yellow pine district of eastern Texas and 
western Louisiana; the mountain pine area of Arizona and 
New Mexico; the Douglas fir forests of the northwest and 
the California redwood and cedar areas. 


At wor 5 PLAN for the distribution of crossties 


The plan which has been developed for the distribu- 
tion of these ties is the result of a detailed study of the 
supply and the service requirements of the road by a com- 
mittee 1ppointed by the operating vice-president. This com- 
mittee consisted of the assistant chief engineer of the system 
and representatives of the four general managers and of the 
store and timber treating department. 


Tracks Classified According to Traffic 


As the first step in the development of this plan all tracks 
on thé 


system were classified in three groups, according to 
the amount and character of the traffic which they handled. 
These groups have been designated as: (1) Class A track, 
'mportant heavy traffic, main lines; (2) Class B track, un- 





important main lines and heavy traffic branch lines; and (3) 
Class C track, light traffic branch lines, 

Because of the marked effect of climatic conditions and 
particularly of the amount of rainfall on the life of ties, 
statistics were then compiled of the normal annual rainfall 
on the system by operating divisions. This rainfall varies 
from a minimum of 5 in. on the Arizona division to a maxi- 
mum of 50 in. on the Beaumont and Galveston divisions. 
Those divisions with a normal annual rainfall of less than 
20 in. were classified as dry districts and those with more 
than this amount as wet districts. 


Three Grades of Ties Established 


The Santa Fe has not adopted the standard tie speci- 
fications or grading of the American Railway Engineering 
Association, but all ties have been classified as No. 1, No. 2, 
culls and rejects. No. 1 ties include 6-in. by 8-in., 7-in. by 
8-in. and 7-in. by 9-in. hewn and sawed ties of all woods. 
Number 2 ties include sound hewn and sawed ties of all 
woods slightly under 6-in. by 8-in. measurements and those 
rejected as No. 1 on account of slight defects. The No. 2 
ties are, therefore, equal to the No. 1 ties in quality of wood 
and are given the same treatment, the difference being in 
size. It is expected that the No. 2 ties will give approximate- 
ly the same service life as the No. 1 ties when used in lines 
of lighter traffic. In allocating the No. 2 ties to certain lines, 
an effort was made to provide an outlet for such ties of this 
grade as it is necessary to take as a by-product incident to 
the economical purchase of No. 1 ties rather than to en- 
courage the use of smaller ties. The committee expressed the 
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opinion that a tie 7-in. thick with a 9-in. face was desirable. 

Special attention was given to the distribution of hard- 
wood ties, which, prior to the development of this plan, 
had been used indiscriminately on tangents and curves alike 
as long as the supply lasted. A survey of the purchases of 
recent years showed that it was possible to secure somewhat 
over a half million hardwood ties annually. A tabulation of 
the amount of curvature on the system showed 1,984 miles of 
curves on running tracks on main and branch lines. Of this 
634 miles are on curves of less than two degrees. On the 
basis of the 12-year life of hardwood ties on curves a suffi- 
cient number were in sight to justify the committee in requir- 
ing that they be inserted in (1) all running track curves of 
two degrees and over (2) engine leads and other important 
tracks in yards (3) sharp curves in industrial and side 
tracks, particularly where they are located in paved streets 
(4) on short tangents between curves on mountain grades on 
Class A track. Of the hardwood ties, gum has seemed to 
give the most satisfactory service in the semi-arid territories 
from the fact that it resists checking. For this reason the 
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committee instructed that the quota of hardwood ties for 
the Coast lines be filled with gum ties as far as possible. 


Treatment Was Considered 


In developing its recommendations the committee also 
gave careful consideration to the character of treatment 
which should be given the ties. This investigation was 
primarily on the road’s own extensive records of service of 
various kinds of woods treated with different preservatives. 
It was found that zinc-treated ties showed a maximum life 
of nine years in wet territories and 11 years in dry terri- 
tories, their failures in the latter areas being due to excessive 
checking and shattering. On the other hand, the records of 
the road support a 16-year life for ties treated with creosote 
or with a mixture of creosote and oil ranging from equal 
proportions to 70 per cent creosote and 30 per cent oil. The 
creosote and creosote-oil mixtures were, therefore, adopted for 
general use over the system with the exception that in the 
semi-arid territory the conclusion was reached that New 
Mexico pine or spruce or Douglas fir treated with a mixture 
of creosote and oil will give a much longer life and resist 
checking and brooming to a greater extent than when treated 
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with either creosote or zinc chloride. Owing to the fact © jat 
New Mexico pine and spruce ties can be bought more che. ly 
than Douglas fir it has been decided to purchase as man) of 
these ties as possible. 


Method of Distribution 


Based upon these conclusions, the following assignmen: of 
ties has been determined upon: 

For Class A track, No. 1 ties, either hewn or sawed. of 
7-in. by 8-in. cross section or larger. 

For Class B track, No. 1 ties, either hewn or sawed. of 
6-in. by 8-in. cross section or larger. 

For Class C track, No. 2 ties, either hewn or sawed. 
Culls and rejects will not be treated and will be furnished 
only on special requisitions for use in temporary tracks and 
in emergencies. Number 2 ties will be used in industrial 
tracks whenever possible, in order to keep their cost down. 

In order to make this plan effective the local officers of 
each division will make a detailed inspection of all ties in 
their tracks in the late summer or early fall, from which they 
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Representation of the Distribution of Ties on the Santa Fe 


will prepare an estimate of the ties required for renewals 
in the following calendar year, classifying separately the 
number of ties of each grade and the hardwoods required 
These division estimates will be assembled in the general 
offices, so as to reach the purchasing and stores departments 
not later than November 1. In filling requisitions, ties will 
be consigned to the roadmaster, who is held responsible for 
their use in the localities for which they were ordered. In 
case the class and size of tie required is not available, the next 
higher class or size will be substituted. 


THE APACHE TRAIL.—To arouse interest of the public in this 


great outdoor attraction of Arizona, the Southern Pacific has 
printed a description of the 120-mile trail trip on its dining car 
menus to be used during the next few weeks. Sixty thousand 
copies of these “Apache Trail” menus have been printed. His- 


torical phases of the trail are outlined, as well as the unsurpassed 


natural beauty to be found in this part of Arizona. Recently the 
Southern Pacific prepared a series of motion pictures depicting 
scenes along the Apache Trail, several sets of which were made 


for exhibition in the east. 
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Physical Statistics and Economical Operation’ 


The Difference Between Financial and Physical Statistics— 
Suggestions for Use of the Latter 


By William H. Williams 
Chairman of the Board, Wabash Railway 


classes of statistics. There are financial statistics— 

which may be said to be the language of the ac- 
counting and treasury departments and largely of the execu- 
tive department, and we have physical statistics—which may 
be said to be the language of the transportation and main- 
tenance departments. The financial results no more than 
measure the amount of profit of the institutions; they do not 
measure the efficiency of the men in the various departments. 
The financial results, when compared with those of like un- 
dertakings measure the relative value of the securities as in- 
vestments; they afford some test of the wisdom of those who 
conceived the enterprise, whether they made a wise location 
for their railroads, had the capacity to select and develop 
men and whether they exercised sound judgment in making 
capital expenditures. All those things enter into the cost of 
securing money, that is, the amount that the corporation has 
to pay for it. But the responsibility for the location of that 
railroad rests with men who are now dead and gone. And 
so, as I said before, financial statistics do not today measure 
the capacity of the present management nor of the present 
operating staff. 


\ ) J HAVE in railroading, as in every other industry, two 


Track 


When you come to track, there are four important elements 
—possibly five—but rail, ties, ballast and drainage are the 
four important factors in maintaining your track. The 
financial statistics do not indicate whether or not the track has 
been maintained. They indicate the expenditures, but they 
do not indicate what has happened to the property. If you 
look at the physical statistics you can get some intelligent 
view of the situation. 

What is the number of miles of main track on each division 
that are maintained with new rail, and what is the weight of 
the rail? What is the number of miles of track laid with 
new rail each year for 15 years, and the weight of the rail 
laid? What is the density of traffic each year? Similar 
information ought to be secured for the tracks on each divi- 
sion. I make that suggestion because you may be buying 
sufficient rail to properly maintain the track in its entirety, 
and yet, through failure properly to apply it, you may be 
improving the situation on one section of line and letting 
another division deteriorate, a result that sooner or later ad- 
versely affects your traffic. Similar information ought to be 
secured for each class of track on each division where relayer 
rail is used. 

When you come to the study of ties, there is the question 
of the number in main tracks, the number in passing 
tracks, and the number in sidings on each division; the num- 
ber of each kind of tie, whether hard wood, soft wood treated, 
soft wood untreated, etc., and the number of soft wood ties 
with and without tie-plates. The information should show 
‘he number that have been laid each year for 15 years. The 
study of that, together with the prices, will give you some in- 
dication of which is the most economical, and whether the 
present practice is the proper practice. 

Of course, a comparison of the number laid with the total 
mileage of track ought to be considered. You can make 





*Address: before the 35th annual meeting of the Railway Accounting Officers 
Association at Richmond, Va., June 13 to 15. 
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similar analyses as to interlockers, on the basis of the num- 
ber of levers to be maintained, and you can likewise. take 
up other matters which come under the roadway and struc- 
tures department. But that analysis, particularly with 
reference to ties, ought to be made for each operating divi- 
sion, for each supervisor’s subdivision and for each track fore- 
man’s section. . 

Where the data are not collected in that way, the man who 
makes the most noise usually gets the most material and is 
the most wasteful. 


Locomotive Repairs 


When we go into the shop department, we take up, first, 
say, the locomotives. You have three general classes of 
locomotives—passenger, freight and switching, and you have 
different types and sizes of locomotives. You can today buy 
locomotives on the basis of weight. 

In analyzing shop performance on locomotives, the first 
step is to ascertain the number of engines of each kind re- 
ceiving each class of repairs by months, namely, class 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5 repairs, for the past five years, making due al- 
lowance for the engines that are scrapped, sold, or withdrawn 
from service, including in that all engines not making mileage 
for three months and not actually undergoing repairs during 
these three months; also making allowance for additions to 
locomotive stock. Then there should be a statement of 
engines out of service and not undergoing repairs during the 
preceding three months, those that are withdrawn and placed 
in white lead awaiting an increase in traffic and those with- 
drawn and intended to be scrapped. 

For the engines that are repaired, there should be a state- 
ment drawn up showing the number, the service to which 
assigned, the size, the place at which the repairs were made, 
the class of repairs; also, the shop at which and the date on 
which the engine previously received class repairs. This 
statement should also show the average mileage between the 
former shopping for class 1, 2 or 3 repairs, and the present 
shopping. The purpose of all this is to measure the efficiency 
of the repair work as it is being done. 

By such analysis one railway found that the locomotives 
from one of its shops, averaged 56,000 miles between shop- 
ping, while the locomotives from its main shop on the system, 
where they naturally expected the best performance, were 
averaging only 18,000 miles. A study of that situation de- 
veloped that the roundhouse people were paying little atten- 
tion to engines out of the main shop, with the result that when 
they did get around to making any repairs, these engines had 
gone so far as to limit the mileage which could be made be- 
tween shoppings, reducing it from about 56,000 miles to 18,- 
000. 

In addition to what I have already suggested, we should 
ascertain the number of man-hours at each shop on each 
class of repairs to locomotives, so as to measure the number 
of man-hours that are being worked on each class of repairs. 
That will give some idea as to the way in which the men are 
being handled. 


Repairs to Freight Cars 


When we take up the question of freight cars, we ought to 
have an analysis made of the repairs to each class of freight 
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cars, and separated as between all-steel cars, steel under- 
frame cars and wooden cars. 

Were I to criticize the present classification of operating ex- 
pense accounts, I would direct most attention to repairs to 
locomotives and repairs to cars. 

Repairs to cars are divided into two classes; repairs to 
freight cars and repairs to passenger cars. Repairs to loco- 
motives are reported merely as “repairs to locomotives.” 
Yet, think of the immense amount of money that is being 
spent in those three items, and the only information given is 
the total amount expended for repairs; and think of the 
very small amount of money that is covered by other ac- 
counts that are set up in the classification of accounts. 

There is no analysis made in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s classification of repairs to locomotives or re- 
pairs to cars that is useful to the management of any com- 
pany in the economical operation of the property, and a fur- 
ther study of these accounts ought to be made. For example, 
in connection with your car repairs, the information should 
be classified to show for each of the types of cars: (a) the 
number of end sills supplied, (b) the number of side sills, 
(c) the number of center sills, (d) the number of sides re- 
newed, (e) the number of ends renewed, (f) the number of 
roofs renewed, (g) the number of wheels renewed, and 
similar information covering trucks, draft gear, couplers, air 
hose, etc. To the extent that we are using specialties we 
ought to give consideration to the kinds that are renewed, the 
dates, and the numbers purchased. 

A few years ago I was asked to make an analysis of the 
coupler situation on one road and I was told that a particular 
coupler was giving great satisfaction, that the number of 
breakages in relation to the number purchased was almost nil 
while there was considerable breakage in the case of the 
Janney couplers. When I asked for a statement of the num- 
ber of couplers purchased over a given period, I found that 
no Janney couplers had been purchased in eight years, and 
that the particular coupler which was reported to be giving 
such a good performance had been in existence for the 
previous two years only. Unless you get such elements in 
their proper relation, you may get very far away from a 
proper conclusion. 

In freight cars, we ought to show the number out of service 
undergoing repairs, the number out of service awaiting re- 
pairs, the number awaiting repairs one month or less and 
the number awaiting repairs over one month. That ought to 
be done for locomotives, too. 

In the past, mechanical departments have, in a measure, 
determined the policies of the companies with regard to 
equipment, before submitting the matter to the executives. 
They have failed to report certain types or classes of locomo- 
tives or cars until they had gotten in a condition requiring 
so great expenditures of money as to make their withdrawal 
from service the only economical thing which could be done. 

And yet, if you say to the superintendent of motive power, 
“We will withdraw from service a given type of car at any 
time that it requires repairs equal to $150 per car, but will 
keep the repairs up and keep the car in service until it 
requires $150 of repairs,” you will practically never with- 
draw those cars from service! It is only through failure 
to keep up repairs that they allow the equipment to 
get into such condition as to require $600 to $800 
worth of repairs per car, which leaves the management no 
option except to withdraw the car from service. And yet, 
generally speaking, I have never seen an accounting depart- 
ment join hands with the management of any company on 
the situation I have just outlined and get that remedy at any 
time adopted on any of the roads of the United States. 

In connection with your freight car reports, analysis should 
be made of the M. C. B. repair bills, to ascertain the number 
of days that your cars are off the home line and on each 
foreign line, and the amount of the repair bills of each for- 
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eign line against your line. Dividing the cars’ days into thi 
bill will give you the average cost per day for repairs to you 
cars on each foreign line. Reverse that operation an 
ascertain the number of days that cars from each foreig 
line are on your line, and the amount of repair bills for a yea 
made against each of those foreign lines, and you wil 
ascertain the average daily amount of your repair bill agains 
each of the other lines. This will point out the roads wher 
an investigation of the car repair bills will be worth whil 
We can make analysis in the same way for passenger cars 
but I do not feel that it is necessary to go into details, as ; 
similar practice can be followed. 


The Transportation Department 


Coming down to the transportation department, the ca- 
pacity of the track is measured in trains. Trains must bé 
spaced five to 10 minutes apart. As the speed varies the ca- 
pacity is reduced. It is quite important, therefore, that we 
handle on each train its full tonnage capacity, because addi- 
tions to the number of trains necessitate additions to the 
track capacity, and, of course, beyond that the tonnage that 
is handled on a train measures the profit that is received from 
its operation 

Your train js made up of locomotives and cars. You can 
equate the changes in size of locomotives by the thousands 
of pounds of tractive power. As you go over your cars there 
is the question of capacity, and the question is presented of 
the capacity that is utilized in handling a particular class of 
traffic; and, also, as to each class of traffic, the extent to 
which the shipper loads that car to its weight or cubic-content 
carrying capacity. 

The importance of that is illustrated in this way: Your 
engine is hauling the dead weight of the car, it is hauling 
the paying load and, in addition to that, there is the fric- 
tional resistance of each car that is handled. On a three- 
tenths per cent grade, the frictional resistance would be about 
15 tons. So you are handling two constants—the dead 
weight and the frictional resistance. The paying load ig 
variable. As you increase the paying load up to the capacity 
of the car, you are very materially increasing the percentage 
amount of the paying load in the train which one engine can 
haul. 

On one road where an analysis was made recently, the fall- 
ing off in 1922 as compared with 1920—and I will say that 
in 1920 we still had the benefit of the co-operation of the 
shippers which came during the war, when we got the best 
loading—was such that it required 10 per cent more engines, 
10 per cent more cars and 10 per cent more fuel to handle 
the same tonnage that was handled in 1920. It is just a 
question of loading the car. 

Yet, I should like to ask how many accounting men bring 
that matter to the attention of the managements of their 
companies? 


Delays to Car Movement 


Now, in addition to loading, the economical use of cars is 
dependent on mileage. To some extent loading is controlled 
by the tariff provisions as to minimum carload weights, and 
also by the shipper and consignee. An analysis ought to be 
made to determine which shippers are persistent abusers of 
the use of cars from a railroad standpoint, ascertaining the 
number of cars in each class which have been delayed unduly 
in loading or unloading. Also, each yardmaster should pre- 
pare a statement showing separately northbound and south- 
bound cars, the number in yard six hours or less, the number 
in yard over six and not over 12 hours, the number in yard 
over 12 hours and not over 18, the number in yard over 18 
hours and not over 24, the number in yard over one day. An 
analysis of that kind will indicate the yards which are hav- 
ing sluggish movements. Furthermore, it is a psychological 
fact that within six weeks of the time of putting. that char- 
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acter of report into effect, the average delay in the yards will 
be cut in two. 

When it comes to locomotives, we have the tractive power, 
and can equate the difference in sizes of the locomotives, 
using so many pounds of tractive power as giving the ca- 
pacity of one. The haul is measured by the tractive power. 
Then you have the tonnage rating, and you have to make 
allowance for friction, as I have outlined above, and you 
have a reduction to make for speed and for temperature, 
high winds, etc. In the quick dispatch of perishable freight, 
you usually cut down the tonnage of the locomotive 20 to 
40 per cent. 

After giving consideration to those factors, the question is 
how near are you to securing 100 per cent from your locomo- 
tives on each division and on each set of runs. In connec- 
tion with this comes the question of turning at the terminals 
and the number of man-hours per locomotive turned. Prior 
to the strike it took about five and one-half hours to turn a 
locomotive; subsequently, it required about eight hours, 
which meant a loss on the average, of two and one-half hours 
on each locomotive every time it reached a terminal. I 
believe we are getting back to normal, but it is quite im- 
portant to know the average time it takes to turn a locomo- 
tive, because it has a material effect on the mileage. 


Long Engine Runs 


There has come into vogue recently the practice of running 
an engine through two or more engine terminals. I was on 
one road recently where a passenger locomotive hauled the 
train 493 miles without change. The crews were changed 
en route. That was a coal-burning locomotive. Some other 
roads are running engines in freight service 400 miles, but 
they are using oil. That clearly demonstrates that the loco- 
motive is a machine that can be run 400 or 500 miles with- 
out receiving the attention incident to turning in a round- 
house. It may have to stop en route to clean its fires, if it is 
a coal-burning locomotive. We have gotten into the prac- 
tice of 100 mile terminals simply through force of habit. We 
are now going around making experiments in another direc- 
tion which, it seems to me, will add very materially to the 
use of locomotives, having in mind that every time you turn 
a locomotive you are losing not less than five and one-half 
hours, and about a ton and a half of coal. 

When you come to the traffic department, how many ac- 
counting men have made any analysis that is really worth 
while to that department, or to the management, in determin- 
ing whether the road is gaining or losing? 

You have the local business coming from the stations on 
your own line; as to that it is rather easy to learn in a gen- 
eral way from the loading statements, whether you are gain- 
ing or losing, and to point out the class of traffic in which 
the gain or loss occurs. In the same way, why cannot you 
take the interline reports and analyze them to show the 
amount of traffic coming from different railroads of the 
United States or destined to those various railroads, both 
with respect to the volume and the class of traffic and how 
it compares with other years over a given period? 

We have statements of the gross tons that are handled, the 
tons handled one mile of the traffic loaded locally and of the 
traffic received in interchange. But the interchange is un- 
classified. There is no analysis except as to the immediate 
connections. There is no analysis showing where that traffic 
originates, or where it is destined, or to what extent we are 


gettins out of the situation what there is in it. 

We might analyze the O. S. & D. reports to see the 
extent to which reports are made against each station for 
loadin:—local and foreign. That will point out the places 
where there is carelessness in loading cars. ‘That can be 
supplemented by having photographs taken as the car is 


broken open at the destination station, or at the place where 
the damage is located. 
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We ought also to make an analysis of the increase or de- 
crease in material costs which is due to the number of units 
of material and to make a similar analysis of the increase 
or decrease in material costs due to change in prices. In 
like manner we ought to make an analysis of the increase 
and decrease in labor due to the number of man-hours in 
each class of work, and we ought to show wages as divided 
between the regular and the extra allowances, and analyze 
the extra allowances. 


Statistics Should Extend Over 
Sufficient Period of Time 


Generally speaking in making our comparisons, we make 
them with the preceding month and with the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. It is seldom that we find that 
our statistics extend over a sufficient period of time to in- 
dicate the trend. The important question is—are we gaining 
or are we losing? We should undertake to state our statistics 
for 10-year periods. That gives us something which will 
enable every man to see the direction in which we are going. 

Take, for example, locomotives: Make an analysis of the 
aggregate and average tractive power of your locomotives in 
freight and in passenger service as compared with the aggre- 
gate and average tractive power 10 years ago or 20 years 
ago. Has the increase in freight train loading kept pace 
with the increase in the average tractive power of freight 
locomotives? Has the loading of freight cars of each class 
increased correspondingly with the increase in capacity of 
each class of freight cars? 

A statement should be made of the earnings of cars by 
classes. It need not be exact, but it should be approximately 
so. What are the earnings per year of box cars or refrigerator 
cars, of open top cars, of flat cars and of stock cars, etc.? 
I have had an analysis of that kind made on a number of 
roads. Generally speaking, it has resulted in the purchase 
of cars of a different type from that first recommended by 
the operating department. 

Further, an analysis should be made of the reports of the 
car service department on the shortages of cars at each point 
on the line. Is it a seasonal shortage, is it one that goes 
on throughout the year, and for what type of car and what 
class of traffic? 

Generally speaking, when we undertake to buy cars, we 
look at our per diem balances and give consideration to buy- 
ing enough cars to offset the per diem balances. But we 
ought to take into account the loss of traffic that is due to the 
failure to furnish cars to supply the reasonable demand 
throughout the year. 

I do not know how far these thoughts have interested you. 
I have endeavored to present them as suggesting or indicat- 
ing some of the variable factors in the different departments 
of railroading, in the hope that you will endeavor to under- 
stand the problems of those departments and to speak their 
language, which will bring about that mutual confidence that 
is essential to successful operations. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric has put into effect a plan 
whereby an employee entering the mechanical forces will be given 
personal instruction concerning his duties and the work which 
he will do. Under the plan each new apprentice entering’ the 
shop forces is examined to determine his special qualifications 
for certain work and is given instruction by a mechanic until 
he learns the general principles. This instruction is followed by 
technical training for special work to which he is finally assigned. 
Classes are now being conducted at Silvis, Ill., and similar classes 
are being organized at other points. The instruction is designed 
to develop a higher grade of mechanic and to remove the difficulty 
which now exists when an employee is placed in a position and 
left to work out his own salvation without proper instruction. 
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N. Y. Times Wide World Photos 


President Harding’s Last Official Act—the Formal Opening of the Alaska Railroad 


Upper Left—Leaving Special Train for Rail-Motor Trip over a Branch Line. 
the Golden Spike Completing the Railroad. Lower Left—President Harding Leaving 
Bridge While President flarding Was Driving the Golden Spike. 


Upper Right—In Locomotive Cab at Wasilla. Center—D 
pecial Train at Aircharge. Lower Right—Group at 
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Special Train Arriving at Kedzie Ave. Station (C. & N. W.), Chicago 
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Memorable Journey of the Harding Funeral Train 


Millions Bare Their Heads as Transcontinental Special 
Bearing His Body Passes 


HE TRIP of the special train which bore the body of 
President Harding from San Francisco will probably 
go down in history as the most remarkable ever 
made on this continent. Never before have the newspapers 
printed as many details regarding the movement of a train 
and never before have the American people followed so 
closely and so reverently from hour to hour the reports of 
the progress of a train. Never before have the people lined 


the tracks in such numbers—not in mere curiosity nor to hear 
a famous speaker, but simply to bow their heads in reverent 
tribute to their late Chief Executive. 

The special train which bore the President’s body was the 
same that had carried him, his wife, government officers and 
newspaper correspondents on the triumphant journey across 
the country several weeks before. The private car “Superb,” 
where his body lay in state, was the same one from the rear 
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A Portion of One of the Crowds in Chicago 
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platform of which he addressed so many thousands of his 
fellow citizens only a short time ago. The happy company 
which accompanied him westward, on the eastward journey 
were his mourners. 
The tentative schedule outlined for the funeral train was 
as follows: 
Leaving San Francise 
Arriving Ogden 
Arriving Omaha 
Arriving Chicago 
Arriving Washington 
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The train was routed over the Southern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Chicago & North Western and the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 

The train could not keep up with, the tentative schedule, 
however, principally because of the enormous crowds which 
came out to view its passage and the practice of running very 
slowly through these crowds. The result was that the train 
did not arrive at the capital until 10:25 P. M. on August 7— 
almost nine hours late. Considering the frequency of these 
periods of slow speed, however, and particularly the excep- 
tionally slow progress through Chicago, where, it is estimat- 
ed, 300,000 people lined the tracks to do homage to their 
departed President, the train made remarkably good time. 

















Waiting for the Train at a Chicago Suburban Station 


The train left San Francisco at 7:15 P. M., 15 minutes 
behind the tentative schedule. At the very beginning of the 
trip the nature of its journey was made evident. Through 
the night as well as the day in the small and scattered com- 
munities in the Far West virtually all the inhabitants lined 
the station platforms waiting with bared heads, ex-soldiers 
at attention, for the train to pass. As the train arrived at 
Reno, Nev., on August 4, shortly before 6 A. M., bells were 
tolled and an official delegation of state and municipal offi- 
cers visited the train with floral offerings. As the train 
moved eastward through more populous districts, the gather- 
ings at the stations became larger. At any point where a stop 
was necessary for changing engines, military and patriotic 
organizations and bands were drawn up and at almost every 
opportunity floral offerings were brought forward—so many 
that finally the President’s secretary, George B. Christian, 
had to refuse further such offerings because of lack of space 
for them in the train. 

At Chappell, Neb., the locomotive which was pulling the 
train slipped a tire which necessitated some delay in securing 
another locomotive and shortly thereafter a storm slowed up 
its progress somewhat. Consequently it left Grand Island, 
Neb., an hour and a half late. At Omaha, which was not 
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reached until 3 A. M., some 40,000 people had gathere 
Similarly across lowa before daylight and in the early mort 
ing the silent thousands waited. 

Across Illinois there was almost a solid line of people, n 
only in the cities and towns but in the fields and countr 
roads as well. Through the many miles of the route the trai 
took through Chicago the platforms and tracks were crowded 
with hundreds of thousands of people. This, of course, d 
layed the train, as did hot boxes on two of the cars, so that 
it did not leave Chicago until 9:30 P. M., instead of 3:3! 
as contemplated in the first tentative schedule. 

Strenuous efforts were made to make up some of the lost 
time by running fast through Indiana and Ohio during the 
night. Although some increase in speed was possible by this 
means, in many places the train had to run slowly simply for 
the safety of the throngs about the tracks. The presence of 
such enormous crowds of people was all the more remarkable 
because the lateness of the train made them wait for hours 
before it passed. Through the industrial region of Eastern 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania greater crowds necessitated 
miles and miles of slow speed and it was not until 10:25 
P. M., eight hours and 25 minutes later than the schedule, 
that the train ended its sad journey at the Union Station, 
Washington—a journey to be taken up again on August 8, 
when the body was borne away from Washington to its final 
resting place at Marion, Ohio. 


A High Carbon Welding Metal 


ELDING has proven its value in railroad applica- 
tions not only in maintenance, construction and re- 
pairs but also as a reclamation medium particularly 

on low carbon steel parts. The reclaiming and maintenance 
of high carbon steel parts such as buffer castings, frog points, 
steel tires, etc., have somewhat suffered due to the fact that 
a suitable welding metal was not generally available. . 

The Page Steel & Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
perfected a welding metal, the carbon analysis of which is 
practically 1 per cent, for welding high carbon parts by 
either the oxyacetylene or electric arc welding process. 

The principal application of Page high carbon welding 
rods and electrodes is for the building up of worn surfaces 
where a high resistance to abrasive wear is desired. In 
electric arc welding this electrode maintains a stable and uni- 
form arc. In gas welding the metal flows smoothly. With 
either process the finished weld may be ground but is not 
readily machinable. 


Tests oF Wetp Deposits on .42 CarBON STEEI 


Original metal— 
arbon 
PII © 50 Sain caean cca wh dedemesbewews «he aaaeciis 


Two layers of weld metal— 


Carbon Scleroscoy 
Outer surface of deposit.................. 63 38 
At a depth of yy in. from top........ Ren ear .5€ 37 
At a depth of % in. from top......ccccecee 57 
At a depth of 7 in. from top.............. 46 


The table shows a typical result of weld deposits whe! 
made on a steel of .42 carbon content indicating wearing 
qualities that are even more than equal to the original mate 
rial. 


DuRING THE two years in which reports have been made to t! 
Highway Safety committee of the Public Safety division of th 
Chicago Safety Council, 785 instances of carelessness exhibite 
by motorists in crossing tracks of steam and electric railroad 
have been reported by gatemen and flagmen in Chicago an 
vicinity. Of this number 195, or 24.8 per cent, are cases whet 
damage has occurred to crossing protection equipment. 
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T. H. Beacom Made Receiver for D. & R.G. W. 


Former Vice-President and General Manager of Rock 
Island Succeeds J. H. Young on Western Road 


T H. Beacom, until recently vice-president and gen- 

eral manager of the Chicago, Rock Island & 

® Pacific, has been appointed receiver of the Denver 

& Rio Grande Western, succeeding Joseph H. Young, who 

has resigned because of differences of opinion with financiers 

representing the security owners of the road regarding the 
measures necessary for its rehabilitation. 

Mr. Young, the retiring receiver, had been connected with 
the property only slightly over two years and has a long 
record as a successful railway officer. He was formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the 
Southern Pacific and became 
president of the Guggenheim 

railway and steamship in- 

terests in Alaska in 1910. In 
1912 he became president of 
the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle and other Hill lines 
in Oregon and Washington. 
Later he was president of 
the Norfolk Southern and in 
1919 he became senior assis- 
tant director of operation of 
the United States Railroad 
Administration. He had re- 
turned to the Norfolk South- 
ern as president when early 
in 1921 he was tendered the 
presidency of the Denver & 
Rio Grande, of which he 
subsequently became re- 
ceiver. During his entire 
connection with the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western there 
was clashing of financial in- 
terests which rendered it im- 
possible for him to do con- 
structive work. 

In assuming charge of this 
property, Mr. Beacom faces 
a difficult task. The road 
has been in financial straits 
for a number of years. It 
has also suffered from acute 
differences of opinion between various financial interests 
as a result of which it has not been possible to agree upon 
the program of improvements necessary to bring the prop- 
erty up to a condition enabling it to compete with other 
roads for through business. For the same reason, it has not 
been able to serve adequately the shippers who are dependent 
solely upon it for service and there is much hostility among 
them to be overcome. 

Originally a part of the Gould system, the credit of the 
Denver & Rio Grande was pledged for the construction of 
the Western Pacific. With the breaking down of the Gould 
program for a transcontinental railway system and the failure 
of the Western Pacific to earn its fixed charges, the Denver 
& Rio Grande was forced into receivership on January 25, 
1918. Interests controlling the Western Pacific purchased 
the property at a judgment sale on November 20, 1920, and 
the road was removed from receivership and reorganized as 

e Denver & Rio Grande Western on August 1, 1921. How- 
r the road soon defaulted in payment on mortgage bonds 





T. H. Beacom 


and was again thrown into receivership on July 21, 1922. 
Since that time there has been a constant clash among 
the interests seeking control of the road which resulted a 
short time ago in Mr. Young tendering his resignation. A 
reorganization plan has been announced and at present is re- 
ceiving consideration, which provides for the joint ownership 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western by the Missouri Pa- 
cific and the Western Pacific. Approval of this plan, which 
would again establish that part of the transcontinental line 
of the old Gould system between St. Louis and the Pacific 
coast, is expected to be asked 
of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission soon. 

Entirely aside from its 
financial condition, the 
Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern is a difficult property to 
operate, crossing the heart of 
the continental divide with 
gradients and summits less 
favorable than those of its 
competitors. The road is 
further handicapped with a 
large mileage of branch lines 
many of which are narrow 
gage. It needs the expendi- 
ture of large sums for im- 
provements, particularly for 
bank widening, for ballast- 
ing, for additional rail, for 
improved engine terminals 
and other facilities which 
will reduce the cost of opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Beacom brings to this 
road a long experience in the 
operation of western rail- 
ways. His training has been 
in the transportation depart- 
ment where he has been un- 
usually successful in the 
handling of traffic with 
limited facilities. He has 
also demonstrated a marked 
aptitude for making friends and holding them and for his 
ability to present the railway viewpoint to the public, which 
trait was shown in a striking manner when he was manager 
of the Second District of the Rock Island in charge of the 
lines of that road in Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Texas, a territory which was particularly hostile to the rail- 
ways a decade ago. While in this position, Mr. Beacom was 
unusually successful in reducing the spirit of antagonism 
and in making friends for the road. He has also been popu- 
lar with the employees, a characteristic which will be called 
into play on the Denver & Rio Grande Western where there 
have been numerous difficulties. 

Thomas H. Beacom was born on November 23, 1866, in 
Jones county, Iowa. He first entered railway employ as a 
timekeeper in a construction gang on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul in 1882 at the age of 16 years. In two years 
he was advanced to check clerk and ticket clerk. In 1884 
he entered train service as a brakeman, and in three years 
was promoted to conductor. In the five years in which he 
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held this position, Mr. Beacom established such a record 
for efficiency that he was presented with a testimonial of 
his ability by his division superintendent. He was promoted 
to general yardmaster in 1893 and held this position until 
August, 1902, when he left the service of the St. Paul to 
become a trainmaster on the Iowa and Illinois divisions of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. Two years later he 
was promoted to division superintendent of the Oklahoma 
division. From February, 1904, to December, 1909, Mr. 
Beacom was transferred consecutively to the St. Louis, 
Kansas, Panhandle, Oklahoma and Missouri divisions. He 
was promoted to general superintendent of the Third District 
in December, 1909, and in February, 1912, was promoted to 
assistant general manager, with headquarters at El Reno, 
Okla. He was transferred to the First District, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines, Iowa, on April 1, 1913. On Janu- 
ary 1 of the following year, he was promoted to general 
manager of the Second and Third districts, with head- 
quarters again at El Reno. During federal control, Mr. 
Beacom was appointed general manager of the Rock Island 
system and upon the return of the carriers to their owners 
on March 1, 1920, he was elected vice-president and general 
manager, with headquarters at Chicago. In April of this 
year, Mr. Beacom resigned from the Rock Island service as 
a result of disagreement in policies. His appointment as re- 
ceiver for the Denver & Rio Grande Western marks his 
return to active railroad duty. 


New President Appreciates Need 
of Adequate Transportation 


Wasurnecron, D. C. 

HILE it is undoubtedly too early to attempt any fore- 

cast as to the probable effect on the railroad situa- 

tion and prospects for railroad legislation at the 

next session of Congress of the passing of President 

Harding and the succession of Calvin Coolidge to the pres- 

idency, those who have been familiar with the views of the 

new chief executive and with his career in Massachusetts 

are confident that his attitude toward the various transporta- 
tion problems will be a constructive one. 

Beyond a general announcement-of his intention of carrying 
out the policies of the late President Mr. Coolidge has with- 
held any expression of his attitude as to particular problems 
facing the country until after the funeral services and he has 
not recently in any of his speeches or writings given any 
definite indication of the views he might be expected to 
hold with reference to the specific features of the various 
controversies involved in current discussion of what ought to 
be the nation’s transportation policy. As governor of Mas- 
sachusetts he was naturally in close touch with the trans- 
portation problem of New England and he is understood to 
have given considerable thought and to have gained much 
accurate information as to transportation questions in gen- 
eral. As Vice-President Mr. Coolidge was invited by Pres- 
ident Harding to participate in Cabinet meetings and he, 
together with Secretary Hoover, is credited with having 
brought various phases of the transportation question to the 
attention of such meetings and perhaps more directly to the 
attention of the President at other times during the past two 
years. While the position he has taken himself on such oc- 
casions has not been made a matter of public information it 
is the understanding of those who have been in touch with 
the discussions in administration circles that his attitude has 
always been one of appreciation of the paramount im- 
portance to the welfare of the country of maintaining an 
adequate transportation system and of the fact that a con- 
structive rather than a repressive and restrictive policy on 
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the part of the government authorities is vitally necessa 
to that end. 

This was President Harding’s own attitude and althou 
he began early in his administration to try to bring abx 
general reductions in railway rates he became convin: 
after a more careful study of the subject that an insisten 
on drastic action in this direction would be disastrous in its 
effect on the efficiency of the railroads. In his Kansas C 
speech President Harding said that the “prosperity of th 
railroads is the prosperity of the American people” and that 
he did not share the views “‘of those who. would lower rates 
without regard to railroad good fortune.” President 
Coolidge is believed to hold this same general attitude b 
he has not yet indicated just what position he may be ex- 
pected to take with reference to proposed amendments to th 
transportation act relating to consolidations, labor disputes, 
state rights, etc. Many applications to the railroad question 
may perhaps be drawn, however, from the following extract 
from his first inaugural address as governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts: 

“Expect to be called a standpatter but don’t be a stand- 
patter. Expect to be called a demagogue but don’t be a 
demagogue. Don’t hesitate to be as revolutionary as science. 
Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary as the multiplication table 
Don’t expect to build up the weak by pulling down th: 
strong. Don’t hurry to legislate: Give administration a 
chance to catch up with legislation.” 

Those who have talked with the new President during the 
past few days have been quoted as believing that he is not 
likely to be impressed by ‘the demand in some quarters for 
a special session of Congress. It is also stated that he ex- 
pects to give attention to domestic problems in precedence 
over those of an international nature. One of these is the 
threatened danger of a strike in the anthracite coal mines and 
while the situation involved is somewhat more complicated 
than that presented by the Boston police strike, which he 
handled so successfully by taking the firm position that 
“there is no right to strike against the public safety, by any- 
body, anywhere, any time,” there appears to be a good deal 
of confidence in his ability to deal with a situation affecting 
the public necessity in general so vitally as would a suspen- 
sion of coal mining. One of his first conferences is under- 
stood to have been on this subject and the United States Coal 
Commission has since come out with a recommendation that 
the President should have the right by law to prevent a gen- 
eral strike. 
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French Railway Men in Military Service on Duty in Ru! 
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Jemienpo Station, Showing Water Tank 








Imperialism, Intrigue and the Chinese Eastern 


Road Now Breaking Even Under Franco-Chinese Control 
—Celebrates Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
By Railway Age’s Correspondent in China 


N JUNE 11 the Chinese Eastern Railway Administra- 
tion celebrated with appropriate ceremonies the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of breaking ground for the 


first construction. Conceived in imperialism and born of 
intrigue, this railway has experienced a generation of violence 
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The Chinese Eastern Railway 
and cl:ange whose dramatic interest is exceeded only by its 


interi jonal importance. 


Imperialism of 25 Years Ago 
Russia had pushed the Trans-Siberian railway almost to 


the | ‘ders of Manchuria when Japan went to war with 
Chin: defeated her and forced the cession of the Liaotung 
penin-ila—at the tip of which is Port Arthur. Russia pro- 


fesse to take alarm, formed a combination with France and 
German y which forced Japan to take a monetary compensa- 
tion instead of the Liaotung peninsula, arranged with 


PEKING. 


French banks to advance the money, formed an alliance with 
China against Japan and secured in return the privilege of 
building the Trans-Siberian railway directly across Chinese 
territory to Vladivostok. Count Witte’s “Memoirs” indicate 
that a very clear personal understanding existed between the 
Russian Czar and the German Emperor for, almost as by a 
concerted movement, while Germany seized Kiaochau Bay, 
the Russian fleet occupied Port Arthur, thus seizing from 
China the territory which Japan had been forced to re- 
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Chita Express at Manchuli on the Chinese Eastern 


trocede. This procedure was regularized by a lease which 
carried with it the privilege of building a branch line from 
the Trans-Siberian line to Port Arthur. These acts formed 
the principal basis for Chinese opposition to foreign capital 


which has existed ever since. 
The work of construction was only well begun when the 
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Boxer outbreak occurred—which event was used by Russia 
as justification for the introduction into Manchuria of strong 
forces of Cossacks. The work of construction was scarcely 
done when Japan attacked the Russian forces, drove them out 
of the Liaotung peninsula, even north of Mukden and by 
the Treaty of Portsmouth gained possession of the railway 
as far north as Changchun. For nine years following the 
Russian government had the opportunity of developing the 
line along normal ways and then came the war in Europe. 
Three years of war brought in succession the collapse of the 
Russian government, the Horvath dictatorship in the rail- 
way zone, the Koltchak regime, the Inter-Allied intervention, 
the collapse of rouble currency and a reorganization of the 
administration of the railway. 


Organization and Control 


Li Hung Chang, the Chinese premier with whom the Rus- 
sian government negotiated the agreement for the construc- 
tion of the Chinese Eastern, refused to allow the construc- 
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Home of the General Manager of the Chinese Eastern at 
Harbin, Manchuria 


tion of the railway by the Russian government direct. So the 
agreement for the construction and operation of the line was 
made with the Russo-Chinese bank—afterward merged with 
others into the Russo-Asiatic bank. This agreement pro- 
vided for the formation of a “Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company” whose shares were to be held only by Russians 
and Chinese. The Russian government is supposed to have 
acquired all of the shares. The shareholders elected a board 
of directors of which the Chinese appointed the president. 
But as the board of directors met in Petrograd and the presi- 
dent resided in Peking, the latter had little influence on 
events and after 1900 the office of president was left un- 
filled, until recent events brought about active Chinese par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the line. The board of directors 
entrusted a “manager of the railway with the direct adminis- 
tration of the exploitation of the railway and the works 
connected therewith.” As the company had the right to 
procure lands not only for the construction of the line, but 
also for its protection and as all Russians in China had the 
benefit of extra-territoriality, in recognition of which the 
statutes of the company put upon it the duty of police ad- 
ministration, “the works connected therewith’ became a 
highly important phase of the situation. 
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The railway therefore became the chief administra‘or oj 
the territory. It owns the great timber areas adjoining ¢h 
line. It owns all the lands and buildings in the cities 
touched. It provides schools, parks and churches. Funerals 
and christening expenses are recognized accounts under 
operating expenses. 

In 1918, when the Kerensky government had broken down 
and the board of directors in Petrograd could function ; 














A Fortified Station 


longer, the manager of the Chinese Eastern attempted to form 
a dictatorship for Eastern Siberia. The Chinese authori- 
ties then began to understand that the railway and its prop- 
erties was likely to become the personal adjunct of the officers 
and employees of the railway. With characteristic delibera- 
tion, however, they did not move rapidly enough to prevent 
the line from falling into such a condition that foreign 
nations conceived it their duty to intervene. This interven- 
tion took the form of military occupation and operation of 
the line, ostensibly to relieve certain Czecho-Slovak prison- 
ers and preserve the trade interests of all nations, but in 




















Russian Type Freight Locomotive 


reality to prevent Japan from seizing the whole territory. 
In 1920 the Chinese military forces definitely assumed re- 
sponsibility for order along the line, disarmed the Russian 
railway police, threatened certain malcontents among the 
workmen with instant replacement by Chinese artisan: 


and 
created something of an atmosphere of stability. 1 nese 
actions created the impression that China was about 10 
seize the railway itself, whereupon the Russo-Asiatic )ank, 


with the support of the French government, claimed to 4ave 
technical possession of the railway on the ground tha* the 
Russian government had deposited all of the shares o! t 
railway with the Petrograd branch of the said nk. 
Naturally the bank could not produce the shares under ‘nese 
conditions but it could produce witnesses who made affidiv its 
tc having seen the shares in the custody of the Petr rad 
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bank. This claim it suited the Chinese government to admit 
in part, but the protection of the line was so obviously in 
Chinese hands (unless Japan decided to seize Manchuria 
entirely) that the bank compromised by making an agrce- 
ment with the Chinese Ministry of Communications whereby 

















Transfer Sheds at Changchun Where the Chinese Eastern 
Connects with the South Manchurian 


the latter is placed in the position of a shareholder ranking 
equally with the bank. This agreement is to run “pending 
an agreement which the Chinese government will come to 
with the Russian government recognized by China regarding 
the Chinese Eastern Railway.” This agreement allows the 
Chinese government to appoint the president and four other 
members of the board of directors (in other words equal 
representation) but no action is binding unless approved by 
at least seven members. 

Article 7 of this agreement provides that “the statutes of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway Company which do not conflict 
with the clauses of the present temporary agreement remain 
in force as a matter of course.” As these statutes were 
framed at the instance of the Czarist government at a time 
when the board of directors sat at Petrograd, naturally they 
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committee, but the Chinese representatives would not con- 
sent to this plan. The conference then adopted a resolution 
reserving “the right hereafter to insist upon the responsibility 
of China toward the stockholders, bondholders and creditors 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway Company, * * * and the 
obligations which they deem to be in the nature of a trust 
resulting from the exercise of power by the Chinese govern- 
ment over the possession and administration of the road.” 

China now finds herself associated with a partner who is 
not an owner of the property but who has a greater degree 
of control than herself. Though the bank claims to be 
Russian it flies the French flag and claims French protec- 
tion. Though it has the control over the railway administra- 
tion no Washington conference resolution puts any responsi- 
bility upon it. It charges 18 per cent on advances to the 
railway and if anyone ever should object, the Chinese gov- 
ernment is responsible. This situation has led to the ap- 
pointment of a commission consisting of the American adviser 
to the Chinese Ministry of Communications, the Belgian 
assistant chief accountant of the Peking-Hankow Railway, 
the Chinese assistant chief accountant of the Peking-Mukden 
Railway and a representative of Chang Tso-lin, the “super- 
tuchun” of Manchuria to examine the accounts and the 
financial standing of the line. 


Operating Results 


The report of the above commission for the most part is of 
a confidential nature. However some of the results have been 
made accessible. Members of the commission report the roll- 
ing stock of the line to be in good condition, schedules main- 
tained, station buildings and grounds clean and freshly 
painted and a general air of good discipline. The improve- 
ment over 1920 conditions is remarkable. But the most in- 
teresting feature of the report is a comparison of operating 
costs between the Chinese Eastern and a similar length of 
Chinese government railway line. 

For purposes of the comparison the Peking-Suiyuan 
and the Peking-Hankow lines have been selected as affording 














Shop Yard at Harbin—Locomotive at Right Is One of Fifty-five Serviceable Stored 


made tle general manager practically a dictator in the rail- 
Way Zor The powers of this general manager can not be 
changed now except by the consent of at least two of the 
directors appointed by the Russo-Asiatic Bank, which selects 
the general manager. ‘Therefore, the Chinese control over 
the oper::tion of the railway is limited to those matters which 
must be reported to the board of directors—and there a dead- 
lock is sily created. 

‘ At the Washington conference it was proposed to entrust 
he real 


management of this line to an international finance 


a comparable basis as to length, amount of traffic and operat- 
ing difficulties, and for the additional reason that these lines 
are under complete Chinese control. For purposes of con- 
venience these two lines as combined will be referred to as 
the Hankow-Suiyuan line. In the statement which follows, 
the Chinese Eastern accounts have been re-classified to cor- 
respond with the Chinese government classification, except 
in two particulars, with respect to which it was simpler to 
make the adjustment in the Hankow-Suiyuan accounts. 

It will be noted that the Hankow-Suiyuan line is ap- 
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preciably longer and carries a third more traffic than the 
Chinese Eastern, vet its costs are only 60 per cent as great. 
The Chinese Eastern has frost and snow to content with 
which the other line escapes, yet it is not under maintenance 
of way where the Chinese Eastern suffers in the comparison. 
The departments which suffer the most in this comparison 
are those of operation and of maintenance of equipment. A 
portion of the larger expense for maintenance of equipment 
is explained by deferred maintenance falling in 1922 and a 
portion by the superior condition of the equipment as com- 
pared with the Hankow-Suiyuan rolling stock. The higher 
expense under operating is explained by the use of wood and 
Fushun coal as fuel. On a considerable portion of the line 
Fushun coal at 16 roubles per ton is considered economical 
in comparison with wood. ‘The Manchurian forests have 
been cut far back from the railway. 





Hankow- Chinese 
Suiyuan line Eastern 
Item (1921) (1922) 
INE: (TE io wai aie aan agen ee 1,806 1,726 
Total transportation units (millions) (ton kms. 
i PEE SUMED. oi xcvscuerectinsneces sine 2,253 1,537 
Chinese dollars Gold roubles 
lt. De COREE. 6. cts tevvernsesennee 30,670,000 36,127,000 
:. eer er 14,667,000 24,903,009 
ED oni wneakedks and cn eweee eet ecded 48 69 
General— 
ee heen ea eee been aon 1,961,000 2,909,000 
EE, cecnne vied. ds cae eeewatasetekeee wanes 1,997,000 2,202,000 
a aera ain ara 5 sm Gs in de a Oe ade are aa eee 1,896,000 2,419,000 
Operating— 
DOM need sbcdsedessvsncenesdesscaes 2,207,000 4.714,000 
Freight and passenger car........ eigenen 223,000 589,000 
Train crews and train supplies............+.. 475,000 600,000 
DE. .cpbtceuekegeys ose édebesonsdeeeeeete | ee 
Maintenance of equipment............0...eeeees 3,094,000 4,303,000 
Maintenance of way— 
EE Pere rrr oer ee oe 4,251,000 4,181,000 
SE er eer ey 180,000 456,000 
SED 64060 Web ede eer Kenecesivecaredess) *veewens 2,520,000 
16,315,000 
Less— 
Carvings of SOPViC SOOTES. occ c sc cctesccccscese ee = Kawéaows 
Depreciation on rolling stock............+..+.+. eee 
14,667,000 24,903,000 
(The Chinese dollar and the gold rouble are almost exact equivalents, 
i. e., $0.50, in U. S. money. 


But the Peking-Hankow and the Peking-Suiyuan lines 
have certainly not been considered as models of efficiency. 
Hence when the Chinese Eastern has explained its costs 
down to the same basis as those of the other lines, it has not 
proved a clear title to a claim of modern commercial effi- 
ciency. 


Financial Position of the Line 


During 1918, 1919 and 1920 the railway protected itself 
from loss in revenue first by raising its rates as the rouble 
fell in gold value. Later, it fixed day by day rates of 
equivalence at which it accepted Romanoff, Kerensky, Hor- 
vath or Siberian roubles in lieu of gold. The result was 
that at the beginning of 1921 it found itself with its vaults 
full of paper money absolutely without exchange value. A 
gradual introduction of the metallic currency had been 
adopted in 1920, but during the entire year 1921 collections 
were entirely on the basis of gold roubles—yen and Chinese 
dollars being the actual medium. The gold rouble is merely 
an exchange unit. 

Being bare of actual cash for working funds, the device 
of selling “tariff roubles” was adopted. ‘Tariff roubles” 
are credits for transportation service which can be drawn 
upon by writing checks which will be accepted by the rail- 
way. When the railway is in straits for funds the tempta- 
tion to use the printing press freely is very great. The prob- 
lem of limiting the issues of tariff roubles so as not to cur- 
tail too much the actual cash collections on the railway, and 
the task of maintaining confidence so that these “tariff 
roubles” will sell at par requires skillful handling. At the 
present moment these tariffs are selling slightly above par— 
the explanation of which unusual phenomenon would re- 
quire too much space to be given here. 
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Another difficulty which the Chinese Eastern has hd 
face is that caused by the assumption of the obligations « ‘ the 
Russtan government with respect to the pension syste 
the provident funds of the employees. . These two i 
tions had turned over to the Ministry of Finance of | 
more than 8,000,000 roubles. The present administ: ion, 
in its efforts toward efficiency has dismissed several hun ‘reds 
of employees. But every dismissal carries with it the ol lig 


tion to refund to the employee his accumulations under the 
provident fund. Thus the greater the attempt to save money 
the greater the necessity to find ready cash. This has put 


upon the railway the necessity of finding some 3,00 
roubles beyond the normal requirements of the line d 
the past two years. 

Up to the collapse of the Russian government, the Chinese 
Eastern had invariably earned a deficit. The balance sheet 
for 1916 shows an accumulated deficit of 183,000,000 
roubles lost in 13 years. The record for 1922 shows that the 
line almost “broke even.” The railroad itself would show a 
comfortable profit, even after allowing for the revenue from 
hauling Chinese troops which is merely a bookkeeping item 
for the present. But the railway also had to pay for the 
policing of the zone, supplies are requisitioned by the frontier 
defense troops, about 3,000,000 roubles were spent for im- 
provements, about two millions go into official salaries for 
the administration of the zone. And so at the end of the 
vear the treasury of the railway is about where it was at the 
beginning. But at least this is some 10 or 15 million roubles 
better than during the old regime. Naturally, the trans- 
formation of a state-fed institution into a self-sustaining in- 
dustry is not effected without some friction and the engender- 
ing of much bitterness. 


Favorable Prospects for the Future 


Although the former profitable through traffic with the 
Trans-Siberian railway has been cut off, the freight and 
passenger traffic have been developed to a point higher than 
ever before. Manchuria is developing rapidly, and Harbin 
is a magic city. There are signs of a statesmanlike policy 
on the part of the ruler of Manchuria, in addition to which 
sanity seems to be returning to the rulers of Siberia. Through 
traffic with the Ussuri Railway into Vladivostok is effected 
with interchange of rolling stock. On the west through con- 
nections have been arranged so that the China mails from 
and for England and the Continent are now going via 
Siberia. Silver money is current and if it were not for a 
prohibitive protective tariff over the border, a considerable 
transit traffic would soon spring up. 

The Chinese Eastern during the past year has abandoned 
the old Russian policy which built a rate mountain at Chang- 
chun, and thus forced practically all traffic to flow to 
Vladivostok rather than to Dairen. The level grades on the 
southern line compared with the mountainous conditions in 
the Vladivostok direction make it economical for the rail- 
way to deliver a considerable portion of its traffic to the 
South Manchurian line rather than to the Ussuri. This 
new policy has brought an immediate response in additional 
traffic which promises well for the future of the line—unless 
the old Russian imperialist policy should be resumed 

Prices of materials which the railway must consume have 


been lowered considerably, partly by the trend of the world 
market and partly because the improvement in the railways 
credit permitted of more efficient methods of purchasing. In 
fact, the major portion of the saving in expenses e cted 
in 1922 compared with 1921 was due to this cause. How- 
ever, fuel consumption for the same amount of traffic was 
reduced by about 15 per cent. This large saving was brought 

oco- 


about in part by the use of American-built superheate: 
motives, partly by the greater use of American-built four- 
axle cars, which have a higher ratio of net to gross ad, 
and partly, of course, by improved discipline and super- 
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yision. The use of the heavier locomotives, however, is 
bringing upon the railway the expensive necessity of chang- 
ine out its old 72-lb. rail for heavier section. 

‘The principal difficulty of the road, however, is its ex- 
pensive fuel supply. This counsels early attention to the 
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opening of coal mines of which there are not a few possi- 
bilities in its territory. The development of Harbin as a 
manufacturing center waits considerably upon this same 
factor, while the tonnage of the railway would be improved 
very decidedly by the addition of such traffic. 


What Is Wrong With the Northwestern Roads? 


Earning Less Than 2 Per Cent on Investment—Rates Only 
37 Per Cent Above 1913 


on the stock exchange at slightly below 80, its highest 

price for the month and for the year 1923 to date being 
that figure exactly, reached on March 5. This price was 
high for a stock paying 5 per cent. It reflected the rather 
confident hope at the time that the company’s directors at 
their pending meeting would find their way clear to restore 
the former established 7 per cent dividend rate. On Satur- 
day last, Great Northern preferred reached a low of 51%, a 
low price for a 5 per cent stock even in the present depressed 


| ast Marcu, Great Northern preferred stock was selling 





Rate oF ReturN—Five Montus Enpep May 31, 1923 


Rate of return (an. basis) 





aa ~ 
Property 
investment 

Tentative (incl. material 











Net railway valuation. and supplies 
Region and District operating income Per cent and cash) 
New England Region.......... $2,625,382 WF nga 0.88% 
Great Lakes Region............ 73,308,928 “een 6.46 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Region. . 93,570,297 ee 6.66 
Pocahontas Region.............- 19,663,573 sei SE 6.15 
Total Eastern District...... 189,168,180 6.68 5.99 
(Incl. Pocahontas Region) : . 
Southern District..........-+20+: 61,052,524 6.79 $73 
(Excl. Pocahontas Region) 
Northwestern Region........... 19,918,101 avant 1.96 
Central Western Region......... 63,064,300 ee 4.90 
Southwestern Region .......... 23,763,866 We aterwiae 2.72 
Total Western District..... $106,746,267 4.20 3.62 
United Gietes .vkce nn ewe vic $356,966,971 5.69 4.98 








*Not available. 





state of the stock market—the lowest price, in fact, which has 
been reached by the Great Northern stock since 1895. The 
price on Northern Pacific reached its highest thus far in 
1923 on March 15, when it was 8114. On Saturday last it 
touched a low figure of 5414. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul common—a non-dividend stock—has similarly had a 
wide range of like discouraging characteristics. Its high for 
the year was on March 5, 2634; on Saturday, August 4, it 
reached its low for the year to date of 15. Chicago & North- 
western common has had a range between 88 on March 5, 
and 6154 on August 4. These figures embody the concern 
with which the railway situation in the northwest has been 
regarded by those in financial circles. True it is that nearly 
all prices on the stock market have shown a sharp decline in 
recent months. There have been few shares, however, that 
have =hown less resistance to decline in their quotations than 
have the shares of the roads here mentioned or their 
neighbors. 

We have also had tangible evidence of the unsettled char- 
acter of the railroad situation in the northwest in other ways 
than on the stock market. Such evidence is furnished, for 
example, in the establishment of a receivership for the Min- 
Neapolis & St. Louis, a property less fortunately situated 
than most of its neighbor roads and naturally one of the 


first, therefore, to suffer severely from the region’s difficul- 
ties. The election of Magnus Johnson as U. S. Senator 
from Minnesota has, of course, served to attract attention 
to the northwest because the evidence seems to be that not 
the least factor in his victory was dollar wheat. Naturally 
it was promptly pointed out that the northwestern railroads 
would suffer if the buying power of their territory was limit- 
ed by the disability of the farmer to secure more adequate 
return on his leading crop. 


Earnings Less Than 2 Per Cent 


It is not the concern of the Railway Age to determine 
whether stock market price in the fifties represents a proper 
valuation of Great Northern preferred or Northern Pacific 
common stock. It may, however, be the concern of the Rail- 
way Age to point out that the stock market in quoting low 
prices on the shares of the northwestern roads has correctly 
drawn attention to the seriousness of the situation of these 
roads. Of course this seriousness has also been pointed out 
in other ways. In these very columns last week there were 





Net OperaTinGc INCOME AND Ratr or RETURN, JUNE AND S1x Monrtus 


June, 1923 First six months, 1923 
ss 





eee \¢ 
Per cent on Per cent 
Net tentative valua- Net on tentative 
operating tion (an- operating valuation 
income nual basis) income (annual basis) 
Te $52,371,702 6.39 $240,731,3230 6.59 
(Inc. Poca. Dist.) 

Southern District...... 8,851,165 5.78 69,916,288 6.64 
Western’ District....... 26,519,009 4.20 133,265,274 4.20 
Total, United States.. 87,741,876 5.47 443,912,892 5.64 





quoted, for example, certain figures which indicated that 
whereas the Class I railroads of the country in the first five 
months of 1923 earned on an annual basis 4.98 per.cent on 
their property investment (5.69 on the tentative valuation 
established by the I. C. C. in Ex Parte 74 with subsequent 
additions), the roads in the northwestern region earned but 
1.96 per cent. It was also shown that marked improvement 
over the May figures was not to be expected in June, or, in 
other words, in the six months’ earnings. 

The difficulties of the northwestern roads may be classified 
as follows: (a) a rate level presumably inadequate and at 
any rate showing less increase over pre-war figures than that 
for any other region, (b) higher costs of wages, fuel and 
iron, steel, etc., as compared with pre-war figures, the in- 
crease being not only actual but it is believed possibly 
greater relatively as compared with that met by roads in 
other sections of the country, (c) taxes and (d) Panama 
Canal competition and a rate structure which prevents the 
transcontinental roads from competing for Pacific Coast 
business without undue sacrifice of net earnings on business 
to interior points. Another factor may be shortage of traffic 
due to the reduced buying power of the farmer in the wheat 
area. This factor, however, does not appear in the statistics 
to be as important as‘at first might be expected, true though 
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it is that the better part of the present heavy traffic on the 
country’s roads is moving in the east rather than in the west. 

Figures recently compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics show some remarkably interesting details con- 
cerning the relative rate structures of the different districts 


into which the country’s railroads are divided. The im- 
portant point they bring out is the much smaller increase 
which the ton-mile earnings of the western roads show over 
their pre-war ton-mile receipts as compared with the in- 
crease shown in the similar figures for the roads in the South 
and East. Thus, the year 1913 is taken as a base. In that 
year, the roads of the country as a whole had receipts per 
ton-mile of 0.719 cents. The ton-mile rate in the Eastern 
district in that year was 0.628 cents; in the Southern district 
it was 0.674 cents, and in the Western district it was 0.884 
cents. Figures were compiled also for a group of selected 
roads, namely the Milwaukee, the Great Northern, the Soo, 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, the Northern Pacific and the 
Oregon-Washington, which group (constituting a portion of 
the present northwestern region) had ton-mile receipts of 
0.796 cents or including also the Burlington of 0.779 cents. 
A comparison with 1922 gives results as follows: For all 
roads, an increase 1922 over 1913 of 63.6 per cent; eastern 
district, 86.5 per cent; southern district, 46.2 per cent, and 
for the list of selected roads, including the Burlington, an 
increase of but 42.7 per cent. The last named figure will 
be noted as being less than one-half the increase shown for 
the eastern district. 

The Bureau also made a tabulation of the ton-mile re- 
ceipts shown for the first three months of 1923 and from it, 








AVERAGE ReEceEIpTS PER Ton MILE 
ae - 

Year 1913 Year 1922 Year 1923 
s s Lo a 
z F BS - 
— 
: § sf 

2 : 
Bo Bs ave 38 
District =; % .E * “ES at 
30 a] 5° ~~ 3 08 oe 

a 5 8 = 

% = % i) [4 3 

All roads (Class I).. 0.719 100 1.176 163.6 1.104 158.6 
Eastern Group....... 0.628 100 1.171 186.5 1.096 182.2 
Southern Group...... 0.674 100 0.987 146.4 0.964 142.6 
Western Group...... 0.884 100 1.292 146.2 1.205 140.5 
Selected West. Roads* 0.779 100 1.112 142.7 1.037 137.2 


Figures prepared by Bureau of Railway Economics. 


"Includes Milwaukee; Great Northern; Minneapolis & St. Louis; Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, Northern Pacific; Oregon, Washington 
and Burlington. 





there was further worked out what was termed an “indicated 
index” for the year 1923. ‘The figures for the indicated in- 
dex, based on the ton-mile receipts in 1913 as 100, were as 
follows: All roads, 158.6; eastern district, 182.2; southern 
district, 142.6; western district, 140.5, and for the list of 
selected roads, including the Burlington, 137.2, the lowest 
amount of increase shown in the entire list. 

Discrepancy in the percentage increases in the several dis- 
tricts dates back first to the 15 Per Cent Case, giving the 
eastern lines a 15 per cent increase, effective August, 1917. 
During the period of federal control General Order No. 28, 
effective June 25, 1918, increased rates 25 per cent in all 
districts. Just prior to the end of the guaranty period in 
August, 1920, the decision in Ex Parte 74 allowed increases 
of 40 per cent in the eastern district, 25 in the southern, 35 
in the western and 25 in the newly created, and it was 
thought especially favored, Mountain-Pacific group. Re- 
ductions in rates took place in 1922. They continued or 
emphasized the discrepancy existing in the western rate 
structure because the rates were greatest on the lower grade 
agricultural products. As concerns the 1922 averages they 
had a further adverse effect to the same end because the ef- 
fective date was January 1 whereas the general rate reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent which followed on other products did not 
go into effect until July 1. Whether improvement in the 
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western rate situation may follow in the near future woud 
be a question. Interstate Commerce Commission approval 





Net Ton Mires—First Five Montus 








Eastern Western Southern Northwestern Tota 
District District District Region* Distr 
| ee 73,765,709 65,025,564 33,612,042 22,606,434 172,403,215 
ee 60,288,985 48,099,361 27,052,258 15,085,321 135,440,004 
a ee 61,317,172 49,086,223 30,833,659 16,719,471 141,237,054 
Total.... 195,371,866 162,211,148 91,497,959 54,411,226 449,08( 
Average for 
3 years.... 65,123,955 54,070,382 30,493,320 18,137,075 149,693,65; 
ee 86,684,988 62,816,785 37,929,105 22,567,862 187,440,878 
Per cent incr. 
1923 over 1920 
to 1922 aver.... 33.11 16.18 24.42 24.43 


*Included in Western District figures. 





announced on Monday of increases in rates on grain from 
points on the Milwaukee and Chicago & Northwestern t 
Mississippi and Ohio river crossings is promising as far as 
it goes. 
Traffic Comparisons 

The question arises as to whether the western or north- 
western roads are suffering from lack of traffic. The evi- 
dence is not to the effect that they are, although the facts do 
show that the western lines have not recently been favored 
with as marked expansion in their business as have the 
roads in the east. For the purposes of this article, a com- 
parison has been made of the net ton miles (revenue and 
non-revenue) figures for the first five months of this year 
with averages for the corresponding five months’ periods of 
1920, 1921 and 1922. Traffic in all districts in the early 
months of this year was much ahead of normal; in the east 
and south it has been ahead of the heavy business of 1920 
but this is not true in the west. The figures show that for 
all roads the net ton mile figures for the first five months of 
1923 were 25.22 per cent in excess of the average for the 
corresponding periods of 1920, 1921 and 1922. The in- 
crease in the east has been 33.11 per cent. In the south, the 
increase has been 24.42 per cent over the three year average. 
The figure of increase for the west is shown to be 16.18 per 
cent, but in the northwestern region, it has been 24.43 per 
cent. This increase in traffic—as great as has been shown 
in the south—is sufficient to indicate no lack of business. 
That such an increase in traffic for the first five months 
of 1923 over the average for the corresponding periods of 
the three preceding years should permit the northwestern 
roads to show net operating income for the first five months 
of 1923 equivalent on an annual basis to only 1.96 per cent 
on their property investment is eloquent testimony that 
something must be wrong with the underlying conditions of 
the roads and particularly with their present rate structure. 

There have been some observers who have contended that 
the heavier traffic in the northwest in the early months of 
1923 was holdover business which did not move last fall 
because of the car shortage at that time. This may be true. 
It happens that May net ton miles in that region, although 
larger than April, were less than in January or March. It 
is also true that lumber business which was heavy in th« 
first few months of the year has lately shown a slight falling 
off because of the retardation of building construction in the 
east. Nevertheless it is quite unlikely that the northwestern 
tonnage will fail to keep ahead of the average, for a period 
of months at least. The factor that is expected to keep it 
ahead of average is the heavy movement of ore. A record 
breaking ore movement is expected this year. The Great 
Northern has every expectation of moving no less than 
17,000,000 tons of ore which of course would break all p 
vious records. In July, for example, it loaded 52,999 cars 
of ore as compared with 34,837 in July a year ago. 





Ind¢ CU, 
no matter how one looks at it, everything seems to point | 
the fact that it is not lack of traffic but other conditi: 

which are responsible for northwestern difficulties. 
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A Metal Steam Heat 
Connection for Passenger Cars 


METAL STEAM HOSE CONNECTION for steam heat train 
A lines on passenger equipment has been developed by 

the Woodruff Ball Joint Company, Chicago, in which 
the gaskets are placed above the ball members, which are 
mechanically supported on metal bearing rings in the threaded 
sleeves below the joints. 

While the joints are primarily designed for steam heat 
train line service they are also adapted for use on terminal 
steam heat connections in yards or at stations, for steam 
heat line connections between engine and tender, for blower 
lines in roundhouses or in any other service where a flexible 
steam line is required. For the latter purposes, where the 
line is not likely to be subjected to longitudinal pulling strains 
the body of the joint is provided with an integral nipple con- 
nection. This is shown in the sectional view of the joint. 
For use in train lines, however, the bodies are provided with 
internal threads for the insertion of pipe nipples, and the 
upper and lower joints in the hose connection are thus identi- 
cal in detail. Each train line connection consists, first, of a 
lathe cut nipple, one end of which is inserted in the end 
valve and the other in the body of the upper joint; a pipe 
coupling, in the upper end of which is screwed the threaded 
end of the ball member and in the lower end an eight-inch 
or nine-inch piece of pipe, depending on the type of coupler 
head in use; the lower ball joint, which is screwed on the 
lower end of the pipe, and a special angle fitting to which the 











The Woodruff Flexible Metallic Steam Heat Connection 
Applied to a Passenger Car 


coupler head is attached, which is screwed on the threaded 
end of the ball member of the lower joint. Two types of 
these angle fittings are provided, one for use with the Vapor 
link-lock and the Gold wedge-lock coupler heads and the 
other for the Chicago screw lock head. For the first two 
types named, the pipe between the joint is nine inches long 
and for the latter eight inches long. 

Referring to the drawing, the construction of the joint 
itself will be readily understood. In the body of the joint 
is placed a composition gasket which is seated against the 
bali by a light spring and spring plate. The ball is sup- 
ported mechanically on a ring of special bearing metal which 
rests on an inwardly projecting flange at the lower end of 
the sleeve. The sleeve is attached to the body of the joint 
by means of threads of coarse pitch while a cotter key in- 
serted through a flange on the body of the joint and bearing 
against one of the spanner projections on the sleeves, locks 
the two parts together. The composition gasket is 134 in. 
in length. Half of this length is serviceable material so that 
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the gasket does not need renewal until it has been worn 
down to 11/16 in. The gasket contains graphite in its com- 
position, softens and expands slightly when hot and retains 
a tight joint without attention through long periods of serv- 
ice. When cold it contracts and permits condensation to 
drain off so that the joint does not freeze. Ice formed on the 
outside of the joint and broken up forcibly through the move- 
ment of the joint in service is said to cause no damage, owing 
to the presence of the metal to metal joint at the bottom of 
the sleeve for mechanically supporting the ball member. 
The use of the lathe cut nipple below the end valve is de- 
signed to prevent damage to the train line as well as to the 
ball joints themselves in case cars are uncoupled without first 
separating the steam line couplings. Should an ordinary 
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Details of the Woodruff Metal Bearing Ball Joint 


stock nipple be used, however, it is said that the train line 
is still protected, the point of failure being transferred to 
the neck of the ball member of the top joint. 

These joints have been in service on 10 cars for over a 
year and on 10 additional cars for more than six months. 
The type of gasket here described has been in service on the 
older installation since September, 1922, and no renewals 
have yet been required. 

















Building Gondola Cars at the Krupp Works, Essen, Germany 
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The Brotherhood Investment Company, controlled by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, is said to be planning 
the opening of a bank in Baltimore, Md., to be capitalized at 
$1,000,000. 


The Railway Treasury Officers’ Association has changed the 
date of its annual meeting from October 18 and 19 to October 
25 and 26. The meeting is to be held at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A crew of four men built a freight car in the shops of the 
Texas & Pacific at Marshall, Tex., on July 27 in 5 hr. and 55 
min. The crew was one of eight engaged in a contest in 
building standard 36 ft. stock cars. The maximum time con- 
sumed in the contest by four men in building one of the cars 
was 6 hr. and 40 min. 


The Missouri Pacific dedicated its new hospital at St. Louis, 
Mo., on July 29. The building is six stories high, of brick 
and stone construction and contains 300 beds and six operating 
rooms. It also has ample sun parlors, dressing rooms, serving 
rooms and dining rooms. The building cost $1,000,000, which 
was furnished by the Missouri Pacific Hospital Association. 


The Colorado Midland has given to the State of Coloradc 
three trestles which the state will use as highway crossings 
at Buena Vista and Granite in conjunction with the Busk- 
Ivanhoe tunnel, which was previously given to the state. It 
is expected that the former roadbed of the Midland from 
Divide to Glenwood Springs, a distance of about 260 miles, 
on which operation was suspended in 1919, will be used as 
a scenic highway. 


The Kansas Public Utilities Commission has tentatively up- 
held the right of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to cross the 
right of way of the Kansas City Mexico & Orient at four places 
in Butler and Chase Counties, Kan. The Orient Line at these 
points was surveyed a number of years ago but it has not been 
graded, The Santa Fe has already crossed the Orient right-of- 
way in two places and will now cross it twice more in the con- 
struction of its new Eldorado line. 


In observance of the funeral of President Harding the west- 
ern railroads suspended all operations from 2:00 p. m., Central 
Standard time Friday, August 10, to 5:00 p. m. General offices 
in Chicago closed for the day at 1:00 p. m. and freight houses 
were closed all day, except for the delivery of perishable 
freight. Outside of Chicago offices and freight houses were 
closed wherever possible, business being carried on only in 
special cases. 


Further Freight Rate Reductions 


The British railways have voluntarily reduced freight rates 
from 60 per cent above pre-war to 50 per cent above, according 
to press dispatches from London. Rates have now been reduced 
three times since the peak and in every case the reductions have 
been voluntary. Wages, on the other hand, remain at 100 per 
cent and more above those which prevailed during the year 
1913. 


Freight Claim Meeting at Richmond 


A joint meeting of the Committee on Freight Claim Prevention 
of the American Railway Association, representatives of carriers 
in the territory of the Virginian Claim Conference and members 
of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce was held at Richmond, 
Va., on July 24 to discuss freight claim prevention in general. 
It was decided to continue the policy of holding similar terri- 
torial meetings in other sections of the country and the next 
meeting will be held for the northwest Pacific Coast in September. 
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Program of Roadmasters’ Convention 


The Forty-first annual convention of the Roadmasters’ 
Maintenance of Way Association will be held at the Hotel Sh 
man, Chicago, on September 18-20, the program being as folloy 

Convention called to order by president. 

Address, “Selling the Railroads to the Public,” by Hal S. Ray, direct 
of personnel and public relations, Chicago, Reck Island & Pacific, Chicag 

President's address. 

Report of committee on the maintenance of large yards. 

Paper on Reducing Injuries Among Trackmen, by H. M. Mayo, super- 
intendent of safety, Southern Pacific Lines, Houston, Tex. 

Report of committee on laying rail and applying ballast on double track 
lines with single track operation. 

Paper on Securing the Maximum Life from Ties, by S. D. Cooper, as- 
sistant manager treating plants, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System, 
Topeka, Kan 

WEDNESDAY 


Report of committee cn the training of section foremen. 

\ddress on The Roadmasier’s Part in the A. R, A. Program. 

Address by Colonel F. G. Jonah, assistant to president and chief engineer, 
St. Louis-San Francisco, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paper on the Maintenance of Joints, by R. S. Cochrane, chief engine: 
office, A. T. & S. F. 

Report of committee on standards of maintenance of light Traffic branch 
lines. 

Address by W. G. Bierd, president, Chicago & Alton, Chicago. 

Annual dinner of the Roadmasters’ and Track Supply associations 

THuRSpDAy 

Report of committee on labor saving devices. 

Business session. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to an inspection of the rail 
mill of the Inland Steel Company at Indiana Harbor, Ind. The 
Track Supply Association will present an exhibit of materials and 
devices used in the maintenance of tracks in rooms adjacent to 
the convention hall, 51 firms having already made reservation of 
space. 


Pennsylvania Clerks Defend Company Association 


Clerical employees on the Pennsylvania enrolled in the “com- 
pany association” organized to replace the old Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks on the road have registered their 
disapproval of the continued efforts of the national brotherhood 
to again assume the right to represent them and have asked that 
they “be left free from interference from sources unable to be 
other than harmful” that they may “continue to improve their 
relationship with the carrier’s management.” The statement, 
which was signed by the Pennsylvania’s Northwestern Region 
Clerical Employees Association, indicates the position of those 
most vitally concerned in the recent controversy before the Labor 
Board over the right of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks to 
represent the clerical employees on the Pennsylvania. In their 
declaration, the clerks state that the employees representation 
plan of the Pennsylvania has been in effect over a period of two 
years, during which time a “spirit of sympathetic understanding, 
mutual co-operation and fair play has prevailed.” 


A Survey of the Railway Supply Business in Chicago 


A survey of the railroad supply industry in Chicago, which 
was recently completed, has brought out the fact that there are 
between 400 and 450 concerns engaged in the railway sut 
business in that city. The total office space occupied by the t: 
aggregates 953,205 sq. ft., the annual rental for this space being 
$3,649,618. The survey was conducted by the Railroad Supply & 
Equipment Exchange, Inc., which has made plans for finan 
the construction of a building devoted exclusively to the rail 
supply trade. The building which is planned would contain a 
minimum of 1,000,000 sq. ft. of floor space for office purp 
and five floors which can be devoted to the exhibition of rails 
equipment. <A large convention hall and club accommodatii 


including sleeping rooms for out of town visitors, are also 
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clude It is planned that the rent for space in this building 
on long term leases shall not exceed $2 per sq. ft. for offices 
nor ©1.50 per sq. ft. for display purposes. It is estimated that 


a reduction in rentals of nearly 50 per cent to the railway 
supply trade can be accomplished through location in such a 
building designed especially for the industry. It has been sug- 
geste’ that the proposed building house the indoor exhibits of 
the railroad Centennial celebration in 1928 and that the dedica- 
tion of the building be held at that time. 


Railway Earnings for June and Six Months 


The net railway operating income of the Class I roads for June 
was $87,741,876 or on the basis cf an annual return of 5.47 per 
cent on the tentative valuation making allowance for seasonal 
fluctuations, according to a preliminary compilation of the reports 
of the roads to the Interstate Commerce Commission, excluding 
the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company of Texas which 
had not yet reported. The net for June was slightly over 
$2,000,000 less than that for May, which was on the basis of an 
annual return of 6.3 per cent, and was less than the 534 per cent 
standard fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. For the 
six months ended June 30 the net railway operating income was 
at the rate of 5.64 per cent for a year, as compared with 4.53 
per cent for the corresponding period of last year. The Eastern 
roads for June earned at the rate of 6.39 per cent and the Southern 
roads at the rate of 5.78 per cent, but the Western roads had a 
return of only 4.2 per cent. For the six months’ period the 
Eastern and Southern roads were above the 534 per cent standard, 
with 6.59 per cent and 6.64 per cent respectively, as compared 
with 5.26 and 5.31 for the first six months of last year, but the 
Western roads fell below, with only 4.2 per cent, as compared 
with 3.43 per cent for last year. 

Total operating revenues for June showed an increase of 14.6 
per cent as compared with June of last year. Operating expenses 
increased only 11.7 per cent but maintenance expenses were 16.9 
per cent greater than last year. The net shows an increase of 
15 per cent. For the six months the increase in operating reve- 
nues was 18.5 per cent and the increase in maintenance expenses 
was 18 per cent, but the increase in total operating expenses was 
only 17.5 per cent and the increase in net was 27.2 per cent. The 
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C. & N. W. Engineman Ends 55 Years’ Service 


When John Reihansperger, engineer on the Chicago & North 
Western, completed his run from Rockford, IIl., to Chicago on 
July 31, he concluded 55 years and two months of service with 
the company, and, having reached the age of 70 years, retired 





North Western Engineman Completes 55 Years’ Service 


on a pension. Mr. Reihansperger was the oldest engineer on the 
Galena division of the North Western. He was born at St. 
Charles, Ill., on July 28, 1853, and when one year old moved to 


























preliminary compilation is as follows: Turner Junction, Ill, now West Chicago, with his parents. At 
PRELIMINARY REPORT OF REVENUES AND EXPENSES 
Crass I Roaps anp Larce SwitcHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES 
Month of June 6 months’ period ended June 30 
A a fase 
=~ sinc 
Per cent Per cent 
Item and_ District 1923 1922 of increase 1923 1922 of increase 
Total Operating Revenues: 
Eastern Prstwict Cract.. Peta. Reg.) . 02-0000 icccsnces $284,447 ,945 $225,817,128 26.0 $1,598,812,614 $1,298,560,010 23.1 
Southern District (excl. Poca. Keg.).......c..ceecee 65,563,345 1,004,672 7.5 409,102,299 347,720,103 17.8 
Western District OSES EGE ERS eee re eae ea a ea ee ree a re 191,151,688 185,212,293 3.2 1,088,741,743 967,796,862 12.5 
Bo ee er ee ne 541,162,978 472,034,093 14.6 3,096,656,656 2,613,676,975 18.5 
Total Maintenance Expenses: 
Eastern District (incl. Poca. Reg.).......-.ceesseeee 102,210,794 84,637,775 20.8 563,729,750 464,438,985 21.4 
Southern District NE TONED 6 s-ccoc dane eininaeemien 25,022,630 20,864,474 19.9 140,171,425 118,081,882 18.7 
WPM reco, at wavniaiw si weuranewaien oes 74,791,862 67,390,251 11.0 402,933,007 355,161,154 13.5 
es, CU UNI oles se cidieccieccscececeeanes 202,025,286 172,892,500 16.9 1,106,834,182 937,682,021 18.0 
Total Operating Expenses: 
Eastern District -Gincl. Poca. Reg.)...0.0.000ceceses 213,010,980 178,547,492 19.3 1,254,080,126 1,027,630,138 22.0 
Southern District (excl. Poca. Reg.)...... 52,432,297 54,996,290 d4.7 313,121,560 269,132,506 16.3 
en ois, scan S wie onin. SIRS Sia oe 151,464,508 139,734,736 8.4 877,616,570 783,279,352 12.0 
7 Om OS ee eee 416,907,785 373,278,518 11.7 2,444,818,256 2,080,041,996 17.5 
Net Railway Operating Income: 
Eastern District (incl. Poca. Reg.)......00--ecceeces 52,371,702 33,236,220 57.6 240,731,330 187,647,101 28.3 
Southern Distvict (excl. Poca. Reg.) .......ccsvccecees 8,851,165 10,724,050 d17.5 69,916,288 54,723,612 27.8 
IDR IN I ret ic ces cine gree. oe @ ma auto 26,519,009 32,310,393 d17.9 133,265,274 106,698,257 24.9 
I 6s sce ad ermredcmciein<nwate 87,741,876 76,270,663 15.0 443,912,892 349,068,970 27.2 
Rate Earned, Annual Basis: 
Eastern District (incl. Poca. Reg.)........+...eeeeee 6.39 4.15 6.59 5.26 
Southern Bpeeesct Cencl. Poca: Rew.) . <.cccsecvccessed rs 5.78 7.15 6.64 5.31 
Wy CARRIE is iainginrc.el vin es vac Ricece woe es 4.20 5.22 4.20 3.43 
I I io 0 054191650 0s ows ccasencentaiee 5.47 4.86 5.64 4.53 


ee 


to date 


Note—*Rate earned, annual basis” is based on the tentative valuation as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, plus additions and betterments 
The rate is computed after taking into account seasonal fluctuations in traffic and earnings. 


Foregoing excludes Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. of Texas, not yet reporting. 


d Denotes decrease. 


Gm 








Soo Line and C. & E. I. Insure Passengers 
The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the Chicago 
& Ea:ern Illinois have inaugurated the sale of travel accident 
Msurarce to passengers purchasing tickets over these lines. This 


will be designated as passenger coupon accident insurance which 
18 avaiable for both men and women and which is sold to cover 
short or long trips with a premium fixed at an amount equal to 
one rer cent of the cost of the railroad ticket. 


the age of 14 years, he entered the employ of the North Western 
in the machine shop, where he ran a drill machine. In April, 
1869, he began firing on a road engine, his first regular assign- 
ment being on the old Pioneer. He was promoted to engineer 
on July 21, 1877, and has held this position on various runs con- 
tinuously since that time. The accompanying photograph shows 
a group of North Western officers congratulating Mr. Reihan- 
sperger on the completion of his last run. 
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Labor Board Again Rebukes Erie 


The Railroad Labor Board on August 8 published another 
series of rebukes of the Erie for its treatment of its employees 
represented by the American Federation of Railroad Workers, 


the Brotherhood of American 


With regard to the American 


Dining Car Conductors and the 
Train Dispatchers’ Association. 
Federation ot Railroad Workers the Erie was reprimanded for 
its failure to apply a two-cent an hour wage increase to the 
employees of the Lincoln Engineering Corporation ands the 
Charles Wagner Construction Company, contractors for certain 
of the road’s maintenance work. In the case of the American 
Train Dispatchers’ Association the road was censured for its 
failure to observe a decision of the Board which ordered that 
the train dispatchers be reimbursed for amounts arbitrarily de- 
ducted from their earnings and for rest days which they were 
required to work during the months of January, February and 
Mach, 1921. The rebuke in the instance of the brotherhood of 
dining car conductors was administered for the Erie’s refusal to 
obey the decision of the Labor Board ordering that the rules 
governing working conditions for employees in this service in 
effect December 31, 1920, be restored and continued in effect 
until changed by mutual agreement between the employees and 
the carrier, according to the Transportation Act of 1920. 


Commercial Stocks of Coal 


On July 1, 1923, commercial consumers had in storage approxi- 
mately 45,000,000 net tons of soft coal, according to a survey 
undertaken by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, and the Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
under authority of the federal fuel distributor. This was an 
increase over the revised figures of stocks on June 1, 1923, of 
3,000,000 tons. Except in the month of February stocks have 
steadily risen since September 1, 1922, and there is now in storage 
twice the quantity that was on hand on that date. There are no 
records for the corresponding date of preceding years, but the 
supply on July 1, 1923, was larger than on any date since the 
spring of 1922, when exceptionally heavy supplies had been 
accumulated in anticipation of the general strike of miners that 
was called on April 1, 1922. Stocks on July 1 exceeded those 
on August 1, 1921, by 4,000,000 tons, and were nearly 5,000,000 
tons larger than on April 1, 1919. 

Measured in terms cf tons, stocks increased 7.1 per cent during 
June. Measured in terms of days’ supply, the increase was 23.3 
per cent. The larger increase in days’ supply was due to the 
fact that the rate of consumption decreased perceptibly in June, 
thereby increasing the length of time the tonnage on hand would 
last. At the rate of consumption in June the stocks on July 1 
sufficient to last 37 days on the average. Stocks on the 


were 
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Lake docks at Duluth-Superior and Ashland-Washburn on !y 
1, 1923, were about 2,850,000 net tons. Records for the 
Michigan docks are not available. A group of producers who 
store coal at the mines or at some intermediate point had 68.000 
tons in storage on July 1. 

Estimates of railroad-fuel stocks, based on reports sub 
by the American Railway Association, place the total qu 
held by the railroads in stock-piles, cars, and chutes, on J 
at 10,550,000 tons. a supply sufficient for 28 days. In comp 
with June 1 this was an increase in days’ supply of 33 pe 


Additional Prizes for Fuel Economy Paper 


Additional prizes for the best paper on fuel economy subr 
in the International Railway Fuel Association’s prize c 
described on page 1710 of the June 30, 1923, Railway Ag: 
offered by the technical press and the railroads as follows 
Railway Age: 
$50 additionai to prize offered for the best paper. 
Railway Review: 
$10 additional to prize offered by each railroad. 
New York Central: 
$100 additional to any local winner. 
Illinois Central: 
$100 additional to any local winner. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas: 
$100 additional to any iocal winner. $150 additional will be 
divided equally among writers of the next three best local 
papers. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis: 
$100 additional to any local winner. 
paper. 
Southern Pacific: 
Free trip to the 1924 convention of the I. R. F. A. 
Long Island: 
Free trip to the 1924 convention of the I. 
Central of Georgia: 
$25 additional to any local winner. 
$10 for the best paper submitted by C 
Philadelphia & Reading: 
$25 for the best local paper. 
Missouri Pacific: 
$100 to writer of best paper offered by 
ployees, 
Wabash: 
An additional prize. 
Northern Pacific: 
$50 additional prize to the winner if a N. P. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford: 
Offering special prizes. 


$25 for the best local 


mF A, 


. of G. employee 


Missouri 


empl yyec 
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Train on Narrow Gage Line Connecting with Chinese Eastern at Tsitsi Kai, Manchuria 
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Bcvinning August 15 the Missouri Pacific will sell through 
tickets from St. Louis to points in Mexico via Laredo, Tex. 


The Northern Pacific will soon file application for permission 
to reduce rates on through business to the Pacific Coast from 
“t, Paul, Minn., to make it possible to compete with water lines 
for this business, 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, in conjunction with the 
Southern Pacific and the El Paso & Southwestern, hauled 
10,138 cars of cantaloupes from the Imperial Valley, Cal., 
up to July 13. The total output from the Imperial Valley 
this year is estimated at 12,750 cars, of which 10 per cent 
moves west to Los Angeles and other Pacific Coast points. 


All previous records for the number of commercial transits 
through the Panama Canal and for revenue from tolls for a 15-day 
period were exceeded during the first 15 days of July when a total 
of 237 commercial vessels transited the canal with the payment 
of tolls amounting to $1,071,574.65. The average daily number 
of commercial transits was 15.8 vessels per day and the average 
daily tolls, $71,438.30. Since January, when the daily average 
of transits through the canal was 11.35 vessels, the traffic through 
the canal has steadily increased until the record mark for the first 
half of July was reached. 


Traffic on the Missouri Pacific during the month of July ex- 
ceeded all previous records for that month, according to President 
L. W. Baldwin. The business also surpassed the traffic of any 
month since October, 1921. During July, 82,682 cars of revenue 
freight were loaded locaily on the road and 30,094 cars were 
received from connections, making a total of 112,776 cars. This 
exceeds the figures for the same month of last year by 12,825 
cars, or 12.8 per cent. The principal commodities recording 
increases were lumber and forest products, merchandise, com- 
inercial coal, oil and live stock. 


Tur Union Paciric has issued an accurate and attractively 
printed railway map of the United States. This map is some- 
what of a departure from the conventional railway map in that 
it shows curves where curves exist and the area served by the 
railway company’s lines is not distorted to appear larger propor- 
tionately than the rest of the country. The map is printed in 
colors and on the back are printed many half-tone ilfustrations 
of places of interest along the Union Pacific together with de- 
scriptive matter. 














Kadel < Herbert 
Seismcmeter Used to Test Riding Qualities of Trains in Japan 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


On petition of the American Train Dispatchers’ Association 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has reopened for further 
hearing its proceeding Ex Parte 72 “in the matter of regulations 
designating the class of officials that are to be included within 
the term ‘subordinate officials’ under Title III of the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920,” to determine upon the advisability of modifying 
or supplementing the regulations designating the class of em- 
ployees that are to be included as subordinate officials. The 
association asserted in its petition that the Railroad Labor Board 
had retired assistant chief dispatchers as night chief dispatchers, 
thus removing them from the classification of subordinate officials 
as made by the commission and it asked that the commission 
definitely establish the status. 


I. C. C. Closed This Week 


The offices of the Interstate Commerce Commission were prac- 
tically closed this week, except for such force as was considered 
necessary to attend to business requiring immediate attention, 
from Tuesday noon until Saturday morning. While the President 
had ordered the closing of the executive departments during this 
period, Chairman Meyer of the commission held a conference 
with the Secretary of State and pointed out that while the com- 
mission also desired to comply with the spirit of the order the 
nature of its work was such that it would be impracticable to 
close entirely. The heads of divisions were directed to release 
all employees except those regarded as necessary to keep up with 
matters that could not be delayed and it was announced that no 
material would be released to the during the period 
mentioned. 


press 


. 


State Commissions 


The Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada has ordered 
the Pere Marquette to place in service suitable cars for the 
transportation of mails between London, Ont., and Walkerville 
and Blenheim and Sarnia. 


Personnel of Commissions 


W. S. Dineen, assistant 
Commission has been 
Cheverell, resigned. 


Wisconsin Railroad 
succeeding C, D. 


secretary of the 
appointed secretary, 


Court News 


Constitutionality of Provision for Payment to 
Government of 4 Excess of 6 Per Cent Earnings 


The federal district court for the Eastern District of 
Texas holds that section 422 of the Transportation Act requir- 
ing all railroads to pay to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 14 of the excess earnings over 6 per cent net on 
the valuation of their properties as fixed by the Commission 
is constitutional, notwithstanding that the railroad may remain 
subject to suits by shippers for overcharges made during 
the income period.—Dayton-Goose Creek Ry. Co. v. United 
States, 287 Fed. 728. 


Engineer’s Error of Judgment in 
Emergency Not Actionable 


The Louisiana Supreme Court holds that where, in an 
emergency, an engineman promptly takes such measures to 
avoid striking a wagon as then seems best, it is not a fault 
on his part that he might have erred in judgment, and that 
the disaster might have been avoided had some other course 
been followed. Here the engineman, on first seeing a wagon 
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on a crossing when 150 ft. away, shut off steam and applied 
the emergency brakes, instead of, as it was urged he should 
have done, blowing the whistle. He could not do all of these, 
and if it was an error of judgment, it was held no fault.— 
Davis v. Alexandria & Western (La.) 94 So. 436. 


Confiscation of Shipper’s Coal for Railroad’s Needs 


The Alabama Stepreme Court holds that a railroad cannot 
establish a custom giving it the right to break its contract to de- 
liver a shipment of coal to the consignee by converting the coal 
whenever it may see fit and paying the consignor the selling price. 
This, in effect would give the carrier authority to convert the 
shipment to its own use. If such a custom could govern the ship- 
ment of coal, it could be established so as to extend to other 
commodities. The court also held that the conduct of the con- 
signee in condoning two previous confiscations was not such an 
authorization as to bind him in this case. 

The plaintiff consignee appealed from a judgment in his favor, 
apparently on the ground that the amount thereof was insufficient. 
The court said that the plaintiff was not confined as to the amount 
of recovery to the cost of the coal at the mine, and the judgment 
was reversed and the cause remanded.—Zimmern v. Southern Ry. 
Co. (Ala.), 96 So. 226. 

Note.—Elliott on Railroads (3rd ed. 1922), §2609, has only 
this on the subject: “As to whether a railroad company can ap- 
propriate shipper’s coal on the ground that it is necessary in order 
to operate its road, see Mobile Ry. v. Zimmern (Ala. 1920), 89 
So. 475. This was a case between the same parties arising out 
of the same facts. It was a suit for injunction against the rail- 
road to restrain it from continuing to appropriate the coal 
(which the railroad had avowed its purpose to do if occasion 
should arise), cn the ground that the public’s interests will suffer 
thereby.” Injunction was allowed. 

The court said that the railroad’s real contention was that the 
court by its decree “should set a precedent by which defendant 
will be informed that the court will not interfere with its practice 
in general [to appropriate coal on account of shortage]—in effect 
a license to appropriate the coal of shippers whenever that may 
be necessary in its judgment, imposing upon shipper the burden- 
some, if not impossible, task of refuting defendant’s assertion that 
the appropriation of the coal was because of a public necessity.” 

The court found no case supporting this contention, and men- 
tions only Springfield Light, Heat & Power Co. v. Norfolk & 
Western, 260. Fed. 264, and not being directly in point but slightly 
favorable to defendant. 

There is, however, a later case, noticed in Railway Age, 
November 11, 1922, page 911, Norfolk & Western v. Ft. Dearborn 
Coal & Export Co., 280 Fed. 264, in which it was held that where 
the evidence shows the confiscation was for the railroad’s needs 
and was not malicious, the measure of damages is the market value 
of the coal at time and place of confiscation, and not its cost to 
the shipper. 

















Dumping a Car at Stratford Coaling Station, Great Eastern 
Railway, England 
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Canadian Company Secures Big Contract in China 


A $20,000,000 contract for the construction of 1,200 miles of 
railroad in China has been awarded the Northern Constr 
Company, Winnipeg, Man., according to a report from the Orient 
The line wil! extend from Canton to Chengtu and will 
through mountainous country, necessitating the constructi 
a number of tunnels. 


ass 
I 


Contracts Let for South Eastern & 
Chatham Electrification 


Contracts have been awarded to the English Electric Company 
and the Metropclitan-Vickers Electrical Company, Ltd., respec- 
tively for motors and control gear for the electrification of a 
portion of the suburban lines of the South Eastern & Chatham 
section of the Southern Railway (England).. The contract calls 
for 508 traction motors each of 300 h.p. The lines to be electri- 
fied include all suburban services within a 15-mile radius 
Charing Cross, London. 


French Plan Railway Across Sahara Desert 


France is planning to span the Sahara desert with a railway 
line with the idea of developing the resources of the region and 
those of the territories to the south, ultimately joining up with 
the British railways in the Gold Coast and Nigeria colonies, 
making a through route from the Mediterranean to the Gulf oi 
Guinea. The French, it is said, plan to have the Sudan ulti- 
mately as a cultural and economic entity with their nation. The 
proposed line would be 1,750 miles in length and the barrennes 
of the country would present some serious obstacles, among 
them the provision of water supply and the arrangement of 
habitable settlements for railway employees. 


Japan Imports American Ties 


The Department of Railways of Japan has just imported 35,000 
American cedar cross-ties through a Kobe firm. This the 
first attempt ever made to use American cedar as ties in 
The Japanese State Railways use roughly 3,500,000 ties annually. 


Japan. 


Thus far preference has been given to chestnut, Japanese oak 
and a few other similar woods. Although Oregon pine has 
been used occasionally it has formed no large percentage of the 
whole lots used on the state lines. American cedar was tried some 
years ago but was not actually used because it was found to 
expensive. The new importation of American cedar has been 


made now on account of the discovery that American cedar is 
more durable than chestnut or Oregon pine. It is believed that 
the importation of American cedar can get a wider market 


this country if the price is made to stay around the present level. 
Tus Sprinc the agricultural agent oi the American ilway 
Association bought some northwest coast apples from uilers 
them. 


in New York City and paid from 10 to 15 cents each fo 
He found on investigation that the grower received about | cent 


each for that quality of apples. The freight from the pping 
point to New York was a cent and a quarter, and the cost 0! 
distribution in the city by truck about the same. With a reason 
able wholesalers’ profit added, the cost of such apples the 
retailer should be about 5 cents each. The railways present this 
instance as proving the injustice of the complaint that high prices 
are due to high freight rates—and in a wide range of cles, 
perhaps in all, the railways are right. If the apples in question 
had been carried free from Washington or Oregon to New York 
the consumer never would have known the difference. S« bay 
would have “taken up the slack,” whether wholesaler or uuler 
the agent who made the investigation does not indicate Wy 


Journal (Chicago). 
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Locomotives 


Tue RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoToMAC contemplates 
buying two Mountain type locomotives and two Pacific type 
locomotives, 


Freight Cars 
Tue Union Paciric contemplates buying 250 tank cars. 


Tue ROXANNA PETROLEUM Company, St. Louis, Mo., is in- 
quiring for 350 tank cars. 


Tue LAKE Superior & ISHPEMING is inquiring for 200 steel 
ore cars of from 50 to 75 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Cutcaco & NortH WESTERN has ordered 50 center con- 
structions for freight cars from the Western Steel Car & Foundry 
Company. 


Tue WaBASH, reported in the Railway Age of August 4, as in- 
quiring for 150 steel underframes for box cars, has ordered 75 
steel! underframes for freight cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Union SoutH AFRICA is inquiring for one underframe 
dynamometer car. 


Tue Eriz contemplates buying 6 all steel through line coaches 
and 38 all steel suburban coaches. 


THe New York CENTRAL is making repairs to 10 coaches in 
the Collinwood, Ohio, shops The improvements include putting 
steel underframes on these coaches. 


Tue Missourr Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of July 
14, as inquiring for 60 cars for passenger service, has ordered 18 
coaches, 12 chair cars and 10 baggage cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company, and 9 divided coaches. 3 cafe club cars 
and 8 dining cars from the Pullman Company. 


Iron and Steel 


THe BALtimore & OHtIOo is inquiring for 350 tons of steel for 
bridges. 


Ture Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric is inquiring for 650 
tons of structural steel for use at Eldon, Iowa. 


Tue Curcaco, Burtincton & QuINcy is inquiring for 1,300 
to 2,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars for car repairs to be 
appliel in its own shops. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL is inquiring for about 20 machine 
shop tcols, 


Tr: Curcaco, BurRLINGTON & QurINncy has ordered one 20-ton 
locom ‘ive crane from the Browning Company. 


Signaling 


Tus SourHEerN Paciric will install an interlocking plant at 


jvnection in Redwood City, Cal., at a cost of approximately 
$36,0 , 


The Union Railway Equipment Company has discontinued 
its Montreal office and will handle Canadian business through 
its general office at Chicago. 


D. T. Harris, who has been associated with the sales depart- 
ment of the American Steel Foundries since 1904, died in 
Rochester, Minn., on July 25. 


John R. Hayward has been appointed southern representa- 
tive of the Davis Brake Beam Company, Johnstown, Pa. Mr. 
Hayward’s headquarters are in the First National Bank build- 
ing, Roanoke, Va. 


A. N. Willsie has been appointed western sales manager of 
the Locomotive Stoker Company, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, to fill the position recently vacated by A. C. Deverell, 
who has resigned to go 
into business for him- 
self. Mr. Willsie started 
his railroad experience 
in the master me- 
chanic’s office on the 
Chicago, Burlington’ & 
Quincy in April, 1880. 
He worked in various 
capacities with the Bur- 
lington for 39 years, 
serving consecutively in 
the offices of the time- 
keeper, locomotive 
shops, car shops, and 
later became locomotive 
fireman and locomotive 
engineman and_ road 
foreman of engines. He 
was then division 
master mechanic, also 
division superintendent 
and for a number of 
years filled the position 
of supervisor of fuel economy at the general office in Chicago 
until he entered the service of the Locomotive Stoker Com- 
pany as district engineer, which position he held up to the 
time of his appointment as western sales manager as above 
noted. 





A. N. Willsie 


, 


J. M. Marshall, assistant to district engineer at New York, 
of the Portland Cement Association, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed district engineer of the office at Atlanta, Ga., succeed- 
ing Walter B. Elcock, promoted. 


The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, New York, 
has purchased a four acre site in North Kansas City, Mo., where 
it will manufacture brake shoes and iron castings. The con- 
struction of the building will be started at once and it is .hoped 
to have it completed by fall. 


The Texas Creosoting Company of Orange, Tex., has been 
organized by R. S. Manley and associates. It is planned to 
begin immediately the construction of a creosoting plant, 
which will be located on tide water to facilitate the handling 
of export business over the company’s wharf. 


C. S. Chadwick, vice-president and general manager of the 
Eppinger & Russell Company, New York, has been elected 
president succeeding A. D. Fletcher, deceased, and will be 
succeeded by H. S. Valentine, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer, who will be succeeded by E. E. Ter Meer. 


The railway sales department of the French Battery & Car- 
bon Company, which was recently established in temporary 
headquarters at New York, has been moved to 11 South Des- 
plaines street, Chicago, where it will be permanently located. 
W. S. Marvin, manager of railway sales, is in charge of the 
new Office. 
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Major Walter Gresham Andrews, of the sales department of 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected a 


member of the board of directors. Harold E. Webster, pur- 
chasing agent, has been appointed secretary and Walter P. 
Werheim, advertising manager, has been made a director of 
the company. 


Phillip X. Rice, instructor in railway electrical engineering 
and research engineer at the Pennsylvania State College, has 
been appointed electrical engineer of the Miller Train Control 
Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Danville, Ill. 
Mr. Rice was born in 
1892 at Bentonville, 
Ark., and was gradu- 
ated from the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas in 1916. 
In 1913 he became 
associated with the 
General Railway Signal 
Company. During the 
war he was attached to 
the British Light Rail- 
way Forces and also 
the general headquar- 
ters of the American 
army and was later 
made chief engineer of 
power plant construc- 
tion and operation. In 
1921 he became instruc- 
tor in railway electrical 
engineering and an en- 
gineer in refrigerator car research at Pennsylvania Strate 
College, which position he held until his recent appointment. 





Phillip X. Rice 


J. P. Moses has been appointed general manager of rail- 
road sales for Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., with head- 
quarters in the Illinois Merchants Bank building, Chicago. 
H. T. Bradley has been appointed manager of eastern rail- 
road sales with headquarters at 30 Church street, New York 
City. H. A. Gray, formerly manager of railroad sales, has 
resigned to enter another field of business. 


The Central Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, Chicago, has 
opened a sales office in that city at 247 Railway Exchange. 
The officers of the company are F. Van Inwagen, president; 
A. C. Deverell, vice-president and R. E. Frame, vice-president. 
Mr. Van Inwagen has been connected with the Corn Exchange 
Bank of Chicago and prior to that time was in the manufactur- 
ing business. Mr. Deverell was formerly general superintend- 
ent of motive power of the Great Northern and more recently 
western sales manager of the Locomotive Stoker Company at 
Chicago. Mr. Frame has been sales agent for the Pullman 
Company and was formerly manager of sales for the Haskell 
& Barker Car Company, Michigan City, Ind. The company’s 
plant is located at Clearing, Ill. 
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Stanley H. Smith, who represented the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company and the Bethlehem Steel Company in Cleveland 
and Chicago, and since leaving the latter company has been 
acting as a manufacturers’ agent at 422 Frankfort avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed district representative for 
Ohio for the Titusville Forge Company of Titusville, Pa. Mr, 
Smith represents the Wyoming Shovel Works, the National 
Lock Washer Company, Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co., 
and the Stevens Metal Products Company. 


George F. Murphy, having completed the reorganization of 
the New York office of the Heine Boiler Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has taken charge of the Philadelphia territory with head- 
quarters in the Pennsylvania building, Philadelphia, Pa; 
Harold P. Childs, formerly special representative of the execu- 
tive offices of the General Electric Company, New York, has 
been appointed manager of the New York City office of the 
Heine Boiler Company with headquarters at 11 Broadway; 
J. R. Fortune, formerly manager of the Detroit office, has 
assumed charge of the territories heretofore covered by the 
Pittsburg, Cleveland and Detroit offices, with headquarters 
in the Dime Bank building, Detroit, and in the Park building, 
Pittsburg. The Cleveland, Ohio, office has been discontinued, 


Obituary 


Charles E. Meyer, formerly secretary and treasurer of the 
Bagnell Timber Company, St. Louis, Mo., died on August 4 
at his home in that city. 


Trade Publications 


Zinc Roorrnc.—The New Jersey Zinc Company, New York, 
has issued a small leaflet outlining the adaptability of standing- 
seam Horse Head zinc roofing for many types of buildings. The 
leaflet is illustrated with sketches showing how the roofing is 
applied. 


Upxeer Recorps.—The Erie Steam Shovel Company, Erie, Pa., 
has issued a 72-page booklet containing reports on the cost of 
upkeep of Erie steam shovels as used in a wide variety of condi- 
tions and service requirements. These reports were obtained 
through a contest conducted by the shovel company for the pur- 
pose of gathering this information. In addition to the individual 
reports, the booklet contains summarized conclusions based on 
an analysis of the information presented. 


Mixinc CoaL.—In a 12-page illustrated bulletin, the Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, present a number of excellent photo- 
graphs and a description of the South Junction coaling station of 
the Delaware & Hudson, which was designed to mix anthracite 
and bituminous coal in delivering this coal from the track hoppers 
to the storage bin and described in the Railway Age of June 23, 
page 1533. [Illustrations and brief descriptions are also given of 
other coaling stations recently built by this company on various 
railroads. 











An American-Built Coal Car on the Chinese Eastern 
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Discarded Wheels and Axles at Chinese Eastern Shops, 
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Arcuison, ToPEKA & SANTA FeE.—This company contemplates 
the construction of a new freight terminal in the northern part 
of San Diego, Cal. 


BaLTIMORE & Oxnto.—This company, jointly with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, has purchased 200 acres of land near Wash- 
ington Park, East St. Louis, Ill., and is now calling for bids for 
the construction of new yard tracks on the property which it has 
purchased. 


BaLTiMoRE & OuniI0o.—This company has awarded contracts to 
the Seaboard Construction Company, Philadelphia, Pa., covering 
the erection of three bridges on its main line, Cumberland division, 
and six on the main line, Wheeling division, between Fairmont 
and Benwood, W. Va. The new structures consist of plate girder 
spans, ranging in length from 45 to 95 ft. The total weight of 
steelwork involved is approximately 1,100 tons. 


Beaver, MeavE & ENGLEWoop.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing 
the construction of an extension from Forgan to Hooker, Okla., 
39,2 miles, with a view to an eventual further extension to Des 
Moines, N. M. 


CANADIAN PaciFic.—This company will close bids on August 
14 for the construction of a new steamship terminal building at 
Victoria, B. C., reported in the Railway Age of February 3. 
The building will be four stories in height and will cost approxi- 
mately $150,000. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—This company closed bids 
on August 8 for the construction of a passenger station at Lamont, 
Towa. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PauL.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Peterson, Shirley & Gunther Company, Omaha, 
Neb., and Roberts Bros., Chicago, for the grading incident to the 
construction of 23 mi. of second track on its Terre Haute, Ind., 
line between Tallmadge, Ill, and Webster, and for 13% mi. of 
second track from West Dana, Ind., to Bradshaw. The ballasting, 
track laying and surfacing for the project will be done with com- 
pany forces. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company has awarded a 
contract to the T. S. Leake Censtruction Company, Chicago. 
for the construction, of a 22 ft. by 80 ft. passenger station and 
for the construction of.a 72 ft. by 50 ft. freight station at Eagle 
River, Wisconsin. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—This company has author- 
ized the construction of the following new facilities and better- 
ments: A new passenger station at Iowa Falls, Iowa, and addi- 
tions to the passenger station, platform and canopy at El Dorado, 
Ark.; new water treating plants at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Albert 
Lea, Minn.; Faribault and Owatonna, Minn.; Fairbury, Neb.; 
Scandia, Kan., and Willard; a 400-ton coaling station and cinder 
pit at Rock Island, Ill., a 200-ton coaling station and cinder pit 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, a 400-ton coaling station at Eldon, 
lowa, and a 300-ton coaling station at Dalhart, Tex.; extension 
of four roundhouse stalls, replacing of a cinder pit and building 
a drop pit at Haileyville, Okla.; the construction of four new 
stalls and the extension of 13 stalls in the roundhouse at Shawnee, 


Okla. 


Houston Navication & CANAL ComMMIssion.—This board has 
contracted for 1,080 lots of the Houston Harbor Addition for the 
construction of a railroad classification yard to facilitate traffic 
through the Port of Houston. About $120,000 was paid for the 
lots. The proposed classification yard, in line with the general 
improvement of the port, will accommodate about 4,000 freight 
Cats in storage, as well as providing trackage for the prompt 
distribution of cars assigned to the several wharves, and for the 


— up of trains from cars which will be loaded at the 
W arves 
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Lake Eric & WESTERN.—This company has authorized the 
construction of improvements and additions to its shops at Lima, 
Ohio, at a cost of approximately $150,000. When the new facili- 
ties are completed, the Lima shops will constitute the largest re- 
pair shops on the consolidated Nickel Plate system. 


LaurEL ForK & MENpOoTA.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the 
construction of a line from a point near North Holston, Va., to 
a connection with the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio at Kingsport, 
Tenn. John M. Kreger, of Abingdon, Va., is president of the 
company. 


Loncview, PorTLAND & NoRTHERN.—This company contem-, 
plates the ‘construction of a new line approximately 30 mi. long 
from near Kelso, Wash., to Olequa. The cost of the project is 
estimated at approximately $3,000,000. 


MorratT TUNNEL.—The Moffat Tunnel Commission will re- 
ceive bids until August 25 for the boring of a main tunnel 16 
ft. by 24 ft. and a pioneer tunnel 8 ft. by 8 ft. under the James 
Peak in Brand County, Colo. The tunnels will be approximately 
6 miles long. 


NaTIONAL RaILWways OF MExico.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Pioneer Transfer Company, Calexico, Cal., for 
the grading of the first 34 miles of new line from Mexicali to 
the Gulf of California, which was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 16. The cost of the first section will be approximately 
$338,000. 


OreGon SHort Line.—Construction of a 2%4-mile extension 
between Nampa, Idaho, and the Boise branch of this company, 
has been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, The 
extension is necessary in order that main line trains from Boise 
may run through Nampa without switching and because of the 
changing of the Boise branch to main line. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Arnold Company, Chicago, for the construction of a 16-stall 
brick roundhouse and the installation of a 100-ft. turntable at Erie, 
Mich. This project was reported in the Railway Age in the 
issue of May 12. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the 
construction of a line of 2.1 miles from a connection with its main 
line near Depew, N. Y., to a connection with the West Shore 
near Bowmansville. 


RockpALE, SANDOW & SOUTHERN.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to com- 
plete the construction and operate a line from a connection with 
the International-Great Northern at Marjorie to Sandow, Texas, 
a distance of 6% miles, for the purpose of opening up lignite, 
timber and agricultural territory. : 


St. Louis SoUTHWESTERN.—This company is constructing a 
new steel viaduct, 90 ft. long, across its tracks at Stephens, Ark., 
to cost approximately $25,000. 


STALEY SysteM oF ELECTRIFIED RatLway.—The Southern 
Pacific has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
brief protesting against the issuance of a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity asked by W. L. Staley to authorize the 
construction of an extensive system of electric railway in Arizona, 
New Mexico and California for which the promoters claimed 
that some $40,000,000 of stock had been subscribed. The Southern 
Pacific said that the territory is already adequately served, that 
the promoter does not propose to invest any money of his own, 
that no authentic information had been furnished to the com- 
mission showing that the traffic or revenues of any such railroad 
would warrant its construction, that 90 per cent of the estimated 
earnings represent estimated new business and that authentic 
engineering data is lacking. 


TEMISKAMING & NoRTHERN ONTARIO.—This company has 
awarded a contract to the R. A. and I. A. Sinclair Company, 
Toronto, Ont., for the construction of a 25 mi. branch line which 
is to extend from Swastika, Ontario, eastward to Kirkland, 
Ontario. 
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Atcuison, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—Lease of Osage County & 
Santa Fe—Acquisition by this company of control of the Osage 
County & Santa Fe Railway under a 10-year lease has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The leased 
line extends from a connection with the Santa Fe at Owen, Okla., 
a distance of 35 miles to Pawhuska. The Santa Fe owns the 
entire capital stock of the leased line. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Onto—Hearing on Proposed 
Lease-—The Interstate Commerce Commission has set for hearing 
at Washington on September 10 before Director Mahaffie of its 
bureau of finance the joint application of the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Louisville & Nashville for authority to acquire control 
of the property of this company by lease. 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—Sale of Coal Stock Approved.—- 
The United States District Court at Philadelphia approved 
on August 8 the sale under the Reading dissolution plan of 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre coal stock to the Reynolds Syndicate 
of New York, at the original price of $32,190,980. 

In approving the sale, the court dismissed objections of minority 
stockholders, in the Central of New Jersey, who alleged that the 
sale had not been made in good faith. The court ruled that the 
objectors had failed to prove their contention and ordered the 
sale of the 69000 shares of the coal company holdings as provided 
in the dissolution plan, 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Reorganization.—To effect 
reorganization this company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue at par $29,808,000 of 5 
per cent general mortgage bonds; and $16,445,600 of six per cent 
preferred stock. Assumption by the applicant of the following 


underlying bonds and obligations constituting liens on the property . 


also was proposed: 

$34,125,000 of Denver & Rio Grande Railroad first consolidated 
mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds, maturing January 1, 1936; 

$6,382,000 of Denver & Rio Graride Railroad first consolidated 
mortgage 4%4 per cent gold bonds, maturing January 1, 1936; 

$8,335,000 of Denver & Rio Grande Railroad improvement mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds, maturing June 1, 1928; 

$15,190,000 of Rio Grande Western Railway first trust mortgage 
4 per cent 50-year gold bonds maturing July 1, 1939; 

$15,080,000 of Rio Grande Western Railway first consolidated 
mortgage 4 per cent 50-year gold bonds maturing April 1, 1949; 

$2,000,000 of Rio Grande Junction Railway first mortgage 5 per 
cent 50-year gold bonds, maturing December 1, 1939; and 

Obligations of the receiver of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad of $4,500,000 of Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road equipment trust certificates maturing in equal annual install- 
ments of $300,000 on March 1 from 1924 to 1938, issued March 
1, 1923. 

The applicant also sought authority to acquire 19,583 shares of 
the capital stock of the Rio Grande Junction Railway, the amount 
outstanding being 20,000 shares at $100 par, and 1,492 shares of 


the Rio Grande & Southwestern Railroad, 1,500 now outstanding 
at $100 par. 


The securities will be issued in respect of the acquisition by 
the applicant of the railroad properties subject to the refunding 
and adjustment mortgages, and other properties, interests and 
cask which are to be acquired by the applicant pursuant to the 
reorganization plan. These properties will be acquired free from 
the respective liens of such mortgages. 

The carrying out of the reorganization plan and the issue of 
securities under its provisions will terminate the receivership ot 
the applicant and free such properties from the control and opera- 
tion of the court, the applicant represented. Part of the funded 
debt resting upon its properties will be converted into preferred 
stock, the applicant stated, thus considerably reducing fixed 
charges. Under the reorganization plan new capital will be paid 
into the applicant’s treasury which will be applicable to the retire- 
ment of $5,000,000 of receiver’s certificates heretofore issued and 
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sold to provide necessary funds for the making of betteri-nts 
and additions, for additional capital expenditures and other *jur- 
poses of the reorganization. 

The plan provides for the creation of an issue of refunding and 


improvement bonds to be secured by mortgage prior in lien 
other securities to be issued under the plan. Such bonds ar 
to be issued at present but are to be reserved for the purpx i # 
refunding underlying bonds, making betterments, improve: 

and extensions, and acquiring 
equipment, 


certain new _ properties 


Detroit, Bay City & WestTEeRN.—Asks Authority to Di 
tinue Operation—The receiver has applied to the Interstate C: m- 
merce Commission for authority to discontinue the operatic 
this line from Bay City to Port Huron, Mich. 


LeHIGH VALLEY.—With Reading to Purchase Thomas 
Company.—This company and the Reading company has fils 
joint application with the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
purchase from the Thomas Iron Company equal shares of the 
entire capital stock of the Ironton Railroad, consisting of 16,000 
shares of $50 each. The Ironton Railroad extends from Hoken- 
dauqua to Siegersville, Pa., with branches to Coplay and Ironton, 
a total of 12 miles of line. it connects with the Lehigh at Coplay 
and Hokendauqua and with the Lehigh and with the 
system at Catasauqua. 


Rea ing 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $279,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
be delivered to its stockholders to apply on amounts advai 
by them for construction and equipment. 


MUSCATINE, BURLINGTON & SouTHERN.—Asks Authority 
Abandon Line.—The receiver has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon the entire lin 
this company which extends from Muscatine to Burlington, 
a distance of 47.8 miles. 


PERE MARQUETTE—Acquires Interest in Belt Railway 
Chicago—Directors of the Belt Railway of Chicago have ap- 
proved the sale of 2,400 shares of Belt Railway stock to tie 
Pere Marquette by means of which purchase the Pere Marquett 
acquires an equal interest with 12 other roads in the Belt Railway 
property. 


PerE MarouetTte.—To Purchase Interest in Belt Railway 
Chicago.—The directors of the Belt Railway of Chicago hav 
approved the sale of 2,400 shares of the carrier’s stock at $100 
a share to the Pere Marquette Railway Company. This trans 
action will make the Pere Marquette an equal owner of the Beit 
Railway with the other twelve roads already part owners oi the 
Belt Line. Approval of the action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is now being asked. 


WasasH.—Equipment Trust Certificates Authorized.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the issue of 
$2,010,000 of 5% per cent equipment trust certificates, to be sold 
at 97.02 to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Wyominc & Missourrt River.— Authorized to Issue Stock.— 
This company has been authorized by the Interstate Comme 
Commission to issue $50,000 in capital stock at $100 par. 


Treasury Payments to Railroads 


Since last announcement, dated July 2, 1923, payments under 
Sections 204, 209, 210 and 212 of the Transportation Act, 1920 
as amended, have been made by the Treasury as follows: 

Section 204: 
Alcolu Railroad Company 


aes Cee ae $3.2¢ 
Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena R. R. Co.......... 29,31 
Great Western Railway Co................. 65.15% 
Louisiana & Pacific Railway Co.............. aoe 30.74 
Orangeburg Railway Co., Receiver.......... : 4,77 
Savannah & Statesboro Railway Co......... 18.11 


Waukegan, Rockford & Elgin Traction Co., Receive: 4 

Wisconsin Northwestern Railway Co 
Section 209: 

Adirondack & St, Lawrence Railroad Co 5 75¢ 


Coudersport & Port Allegany Railroad Co 
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tana, Wyoming & Southern Railroad Co............ 14,090.19 
athe Lae SON COiiiiiic. 0s c8.o60s00.c0 eee now. es 14,715.60 

ee a eee re 255,545.06 

on Stock Yards Co. of Omaha (Ltd.)......ccsceces 4,780.81 
yeross & Southern Railroad Co............eeeeeeees 4,577.72 

~ BE cca cea OAG Sean ateedeedonGacehweanieemeee jé§ ‘Mieeieisie 
S te ne aes REIS TSE ONER SR ARR E CARRE i aan 
acts a ce oe Sais eo rie ee tw alata $465,728.82 


Total payments to July 31, 1923: 


(a) Under Section 204, as amended by 
Section 212 for reimbursement of de- 
ficits during federal ccntrol: 

(i) Final payments, including partial 
payments previously made........ 
(2) Partial payments to carriers as to 
which a certificate for final pay- 
ments has not been received by the 
Treasury from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


$7,365,811.65 


694,837.44 








Total payments, account reimbursement of deficits........ 8,060,649.09 


(b) Under Section 209, as amended by 
Section 212 for guaranty in respect to 
railway operating income for first six 
months after federal control: 
(1) Final payments, including advances 
and partial payments previously 
SOMMER aiwkcoraibe nee Rieeenines ewes arte $206,266,802.48 
(2) Advances to carriers as to which a 
certificate for final payment has not 
been received by the Treasury from 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
CE hdd a oak aket ane ane eae 183,505,093.00 
(3) Partial payments to carriers as to 
which a certificate for final payment 
has not been received, as_ stated 
above 


eee ee ee 





Total payments, account of said guaranty.............+-- 478,904,817.57 


(c) Under Section 210, for loans from the revolving fund 


of $300,000,000 therein provided.............--+- 337,629,667.00 


$824,595,133.66 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
August 7 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
We GIDE cic pnsdxcbuanasnrxecones 58.89 57.80 70.72 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
ne TH. uisstccenssascscciwense 82.18 82.23 88.95 


An ANTI-WASTE Drive, throughout all departments in all sec- 
tions of the country has been started by the Pullman Company. 
An investigation has disclosed waste in the cleaning and upkeep of 
cars. If each of the 4,000 cleaners misuses a pound of waste a 
week, the loss is $25,000 a year and the saving of a bar of soap 
a week by each employee would amount to $12,500 a year. It 
was found that there was issued a new sheet and a new towel 
for every 24 passengers carried last year and that every pas- 
senger represented approximately five cents expenditure for sup- 
plies or an average of $240 a car. The efficiency plan has been 
carried into the shops also. 


A System Appeat Boarp, which will consider discipline, wages, 
interpretations of agreements, and the drafting and negotiation of 
new or amended agreements and other matters relative to labor, 
has been formed by the Kansas City Southern and its affiliated lines, 
the Texarkana & Ft. Smith, the Arkansas Western and the Poteau 
Valley. The members of the board are the auditor, the general 
snperintendent of transportation, the superintendent of machinery, 
the chief engineer and the superintendents of the Kansas City ter- 
minal, the Northern and the Southern divisions. The superintendent 
©: personnel of the Kansas City Southern will act as chairman and 
the supervisor of wages and working agreements, as secretary of 
the board. Monthly meetings of the board will be held at Kansas 
City, Mo. Discipline cases can be settled only by the unanimous 
vote of all the members present at meeting, but other matters with- 
‘> the jurisdiction of the board require only a three-fourths vote. 
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Executive 


Norman S. Buckingham has been appointed assistant to the 
vice-president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, re- 
porting to the vice-president and general counsel, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn. James W. Carpenter, at- 
torney, has been appointed counsel succeeding Mr. Buckingham. 
He will continue to perform the duties of attorney, reporting 
as to such duties to the general attorney, and to the general 
solicitor as to his duties as counsel. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. N. McNeill has been appointed auditor of the Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah, with headquarters at Macon, Ga. 


Operating 


A. J. McCarthy has been appointed chief train dispatcher of 
the Kankakee line of the New York Central, with headquarters 
at Kankakee, Ill., succeeding T. H. Malone, retired on pension 
at the age of 70 years. 


J. J. Hayden has been appointed to the manager, refrigerator 
department of the Car Service division, American Railway 
Association, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding O. P. 
Nelson, who has resigned. 


E. B. Kessler has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Long Island, succeeding Ralph Peters, Jr., promoted. 
O. V. Good has been appointed freight trainmaster and H. B. 
Winship has been appointed assistant freight trainmaster. 


Joel H. Curtis has been appointed superintendent of the 
Northern division of the Bangor & Aroostook, with headquar- 
ters at Houlton, Maine, succeeding J. P. Darling, resigned. 
Henry H. Dow, assistant trainmaster of the Northern division, 
has been appointed trainmaster, and Harry G. Johnson has 
been appointed assistant trainmaster. 


J. J. Sullivan, terminal trainmaster of the Southern Pacific 
at Los Angeles, Cal., has been transferred to the Shasta divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Dunsmuir, Cal., succeeding E. J. 
Kellum, who has been transferred to Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
Kellum succeeds G. E. Donnatin, who has been appointed 
terminal trainmaster at Los Angeles, succeeding Mr. Sullivan. 


The Canadian National lines in Michigan, Indiana and IIli- 
nois, have been separated from that road’s Centrat Region and 
will hereafter be designated as the Grand Trunk Western for 
‘operating purposes. H. E. Whittenberger, at present manager 
of the Michigan district, has been appointed general manager 
of the Grand Trunk Western, ‘with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. 


W. L. Booth, whose appointment as chief of yard and ter- 
minal operations of the Chesapeake & Ohio was announced 
in the Railway Age of August 4, page 229, was born on October 
17, 1880, at Richmond, Va., and was educated at the University 
of Richmond. In 1897 he entered the service of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio as a clerk and held various clerical positions 
with that company until 1910, when he was promoted to as- 
sistant trainmaster of the Cincinnati division. The following 
year he was promoted to assistant superintendent of the same 
division and shortly thereafter to superintendent of the Ash- 
land and Big Sandy divisions. From 1913 to 1916 he was 
superintendent of the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana. He 
then became superintendent of freight transportation and in 
the following year was promoted to general superintendent of 
transportation and assistant general manager. In 1918 he was 


appointed superintendent of transportation and held that posi- 
tion until the time of his recent promotion. 
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Traffic 


C. T. Chapman has been appointed general agent for the 
Wabash, with headquarters at Peoria, II. 


H. P. Gardner, southwestern passenger agent for the Wa- 
bash, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., has been given the 
title of district passenger agent, with the same headquarters. 


C. K. Landes, assistant general freight agent of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been transferred to St. Paul, Minn. 
The report that Mr. Landes had been promoted to general 
freight agent at Minneapolis, which appeared in the Railway 
Age of July 28, was incorrect. 


A. R. Atkinson, assistant general freight and passenger 
agent of the Southern Pacific, Texas lines, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Texas, has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent in charge of rates, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., succeeding L. F. Daspit, resigned. H. J. Fitzgerald, 
division freight and passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Ft. Worth, Tex., has been promoted to assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, with headquarters at Dallas, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Atkinson. C. §S. Elliot, division freight and pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at Waco, Tex., has been 
transferred to Ft. Worth, succeeding Mr. Fitzgerald. T. G. 
Ratcliff has been appointed division freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Waco, succeeding Mr. Elliot. 
W. J. Carter has been appointed division freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Galveston, succeeding A. J. Mor- 
riss, who has been promoted to general agert, freight depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Houston, Tex. 


F. S. McGinnis, general passenger agent for the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., has been pro- 
moted to assistant passenger traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters. J. T. Sounders, general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, has been promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager, with the same headquarters. F. E 
Watson, assistant general passenger agent, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, has been promoted to general passenger agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. McGinnis. F. E. 
Scott, assistant to the director of traffic, with headquarters at 
New York, has been promoted to general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, succeeding Mr. Saunders. A. 
A. Johnson, chief clerk in the general freight department at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to assistant general 
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freight agent, with headquarters at the same place. R, B, 
Houston, traveling agent, with headquarters at Santa Rosa, 
Cal., has been promoted to district freight and passenger agent, 
with the same headquarters. J. H. McClure, freight agent at 
Tucson, Ariz., has been promoted to assistant district freight 
and passenger agent, with headquarters at Santa Barbara, Cal. 


H. A. Cochran, for the past three years and a half assistant 
coal traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Baltimore, 
has been appointed coal traffic manager to succeed the late H. M. 
Matthews. Mr. Cochran was born at Clarinda, lowa, on January 
14, 1871. Aiter his early education in the district and high 
schools of New California, O., he taught in a district school from 
1889 to 1891 and in the latter year entered business college at 
Delaware, O. His first railroad service was with the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, in 1892, as stenographer and 
in that capacity he first became identified with the Baltimore & 
Ohio in the office of the commercial freight agent, at Wheeling, 
W. Va., in April, 1897. A few months later he was trans- 
ferred to the general freight office at Pittsburgh and in March, 
1898, was made chief clerk to the coal and coke agent there. 
Mr. Cochran became assistant coal and coke agent at Cleveland, 
O., in January, 1905, remaining in that position until September, 
1911, when he was promoted to coal freight agent at Balti- 
more and to general coal freight agent in 1916. In 1918, he went 
with the United States Fuel Administration and after the war 
returned to the Baltimore & Ohio as assistant coal traffic manager, 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


R. W. E. Bowler, supervisor on the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., has been promoted to division 
engineer of the Toledo division, with headquarters at Toledo, 
Ohio, succeeding W. R. Hillary, transferred. 


Obituary 


Edward C. Lalonde, senior inspector for the board of Rail- 
way Commissioners of Canada, died suddenly at Moncton, N. 
B., on August 1. 


Joseph A. Jordan, president of the Green Bay & Western, 
with headquarters at Green Bay, Wis., died in that city on 
August 1. Mr. Jordan was 74 years old at the time of his 
death and had been president of the Green Bay & Western 
for 10 years. 








Ewing Galloway 
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